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You always come back to the basics. . 











Lift Dail 
‘To Strengthen 
The Mind. 





The Franklin Language Master™ is designed 
to develop a part of the body sadly overlooked in 
our national quest for fitness: the mind. How? By 
using technology to make it easier and faster to 
expand your knowledge than ever before. 

At the touch of a button, the Language 
Master will provide you with 274,000 complete 
definitions for more than 83,000 words from 
Meviam-Webst’s® Dictionary. And it’s a true 
dictionary, with complete definitions —not just 
the synonyms provided by other products that call 
themselves “dictionaries.” 

With equal ease, you can call up synonyms— 
more than 487,000 of them for 40,000 entry 
words from Werriam-Websir's® Collegiate 
Thesaurus. The Language Master is also an auto- 
matic phonetic spelling corrector. And it plays 
a variety of challenging word games to develop 


your vocabulary and sharpen your wits. 

The multi-purpose Language Master is the 
Nautilus”™ if you will, of an entire intellectual 
fitness equipment line, from phonetic spelling 
correctors and complete thesauruses to the 
world’s only pronouncing dictionary. Give them 
a workout at your favorite store. You'll find that 
building knowledge, unlike building muscles, 
can be all gain with no pain. 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Money laundering is a thriving global business 50 
whose customers range from drug kingpins to tax dodgers 

In a high-tech wash cycle that often takes less than 48 hours, drug smugglers can turn 
cocaine-tinged bills into such squeaky-clean assets as money -market deposits and car 

dealerships. One danger: drug lords and other lawbreakers are believed to be buying valuable 
chunks of the American economy.» Andrew Tobias on the impact of falling housing prices. 








WORLD: Amid mass 
resignations and arrests, has 
the revolt against Communism 
in the East bloc spun out of 
control? 

East Germany is faced with the dissolution of 
party leadership, Czechoslovakia with 
government paralysis. The turmoil reaches even 
into the Soviet Union, as Lithuania legalizes 
political pluralism against Gorbachev's wishes. 
> A TIME symposium explores the future 

of Europe.» The coup’s lessons for Corazon 
Aquino. » Colombia’s scorecard in its 

fight against drugs. 
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NATION: And 

now for the 

hard part 

Meeting Malta’s ambitious 
goals will take tough 
bargaining.» U.S. business 
experts are pessimistic about 
helping Poland.» The $300 
billion S & L bailout could be 
dwarfed by a new crisis. 




















LIVING: Mink. the 
ultimate luxury or a 
“sadist symbol”? 
The fur is flying as animal 
activists urge consumers to 
leave the wraps and stoles 

on store hangers. Faced with 
stiff opposition and flat 
sales, the industry fights 
back. 


SPORT: Geritol 
jocks find life on 
the senior tours 
Aging athletes know that 
fans will pay to see them 
doing what they once did 
best. Now Florida has senior 
baseball, where the crack 

of the bat meets the creak of 
the bone. 


CINEMA: Southern 
discomfort in three 
ambitious films 
Sharp lessons for a Georgia 
matron and her black 
chauffeur in Driving Miss 
Daisy; Civil War blacks in 
Glory; and Louisiana’s Earl 
Long in Blaze. 
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ENVIRONMENT: 
The fight to save 
the planet 


As worldwide concern for the 
environment grows, and 
some promising initiatives 
take Shape, Time reports on 
recent progress and outlines 
a concrete agenda for action 
by the U.S. Government, 
companies and consumers, 
> A look at the scientific 
naysayers who dispute 
forecasts of doom and 
gloom.» A preview of Earth 
Day 1990. 





BOOKS: Tis the season to be reading 


Publishers have made colorful, large-format 
new books a holiday tradition. This season, 
twelve entries in the annual sweepstakes 
offer special virtues or charms. 


ESSAY: Some 
words of caution 
from Richard Nixon 
Gorbachev is an 
international superstar and a 
master politician, but before 
the U.S. comes to his aid it 
should carefully examine his 
motives and allegiances. 
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From the Publisher 


J ournalists usually go about their 
jobs by chasing down rumors 
| and Some- 
times, though, reporters learn a lot 
by gathering experts in one room 
and firing questions at them. If the 
mix of guests is right and the topic 
intriguing enough, the conversation 
can be as exciting to cover as a revo- 
lution or a natural disaster. In fact, 
revolutions and nature were on the 
agendas of two TIME-sponsored 
conferences that we report on in 
this week’s issue 

Fifteen TimME journalists met 
with five experts on European af- 
fairs in Brussels last week to discuss 
the changes sweeping across the 
East bloc. “The situation is so vola 
tile that even journalists have trou- 
ble keeping up,” says assistant man- 
aging editor Karsten Prager, who originally scheduled the one 
day session for January but then decided that sooner would be 


interviewing sources 














Environment-c onferen € participants get down to business 


Why not assemble all 
the experts in one room? 


better than later. “The conference 
helped establish some sense of 
where things might be heading.” 
Several weeks earlier, TIMt 
nad convened a group of 14 scien- 
tists and policymakers for an all- 
day conference on the environ- 
mental crisis. The meeting, held in 
Alexandria, Va., and organized by 
Washington correspondent Dick 
Thompson, was a follow-up to a 
1988 ecological symposium that led 
to TIMe’s selection of the endan- 
gered earth as Planet of the Year. 
‘This has been a busy year, 
sciences editor Charles Alexander 
“We ran a story on the environ- 
ment about every other week, in 
cluding reports on logging in the 
Northwest and Japan's environ- 
mental practices, and covers on the 
Exxon Valdez oil spill in Alaska and the rain forests in the Ama- 
zon.” Our guests at both conferences at least agreed on one 


Says 


thing: next year promises to be as hectic as this year on the inter- 





The Alexar raha ts were: Lester Brown, Worldwatch Institute; John Chafee, U.S. Senat national and environmental fronts 

Rhode Island; Michac! Deland, Council yn Fuller, World Wildlif 

Fund; Albert Gore, U.S, Senate, Tent Thomas Lovejoy, Smith 

sonian Institution; Michael McElroy, H on, World Bank Envi 

ronment [ artment; Peter Raven, M 1, University 

of California at Irvine; James Gustave S) United Na . 
tions Environment Program; and Alexer Y put USSR _ 





A portrait of the people, passions, 
and events of a tumultuous decade. 


~ Join Peter Jennings 
“Whi we foran ABC News/TIME Magazine Special TI b 
ABCNT: im Tuesday, December 26th 10:00 p.m M 
TELEVISION: 


Z/ 9:00 p.m. Central and Mountain 








Free-for-All at your [BM dealer. 


MAINST RE EY COMPUTERS 












“No payments 
till next year!” 


“Great games 


for free!” 






How’re you going to do it? 


Your IBM dealer is now offering over $500 worth of free software, a big rebate, delayed 
payments and instant credit. All in time for holiday gift-giving. If you like a good 
*Free-for-All” see your IBM dealer, October 1, 1989 to (a ary 15, 1990. 

Free software for work or play. Buy an IBM Personal System/2" Model 25, 
Model 30, Model 30 286, Model 50 Z or Model 55 SX and DOS or OS/2! and your free 
software kit includes: Andrew Tobias’ Managing Your Money” and Tax Cut,™ to help 
with your business and personal finances: King’s Quest 1V" and Hoyle*’s Book of Games, 
for hours of entertainment; and Microsoft" Works , the all-in-one word processing, 
spreadsheet, data base and communications tool for home use or to help you run a 


growing business. e 

A generous rebate. Buy the PS/2" Model 55 SX and PS i 2 t! 
DOS or OS/2, and you'll have the power of 386 SX™ technology l 
right at your fingertips, all that free software—plus a $200 oS 


rebate tucked away in your pocket. 
| Instant credit. You can buy your PS/2 without using cash or 






your own credit card. The IBM Credit Corporation credit 
card provides instant credit to all qualified buyers. 
No payments until February 1990. 

With IBM’s instant credit card, you can walk 
out with your PS/2, and walk away from 
payments until next year. For the name of the 

| nearest IBM Authorized Dealer with the’ Free-for-All” 
deals, call | 800 IBM-2468, ext. 192. 


IBM Personal Systery2. recon OF are registered trademarks of IM Corporaton 
Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation ne pe eerong angng pretend apt ded yom alia apg nat ip peal cap een rg ~~ a a 
Hoyle is trademark used under boense trom Hoyle Products, a division of Brown & Bigelow. inc. 386 SX is a trademark of intel. Otter limited to the USA. Otter voxd where prohibited by law (©) IBM Corp. 1989. 
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So beautiful. The Civic 4-Door’s 
hoodline is low and sleek. You will 
see things clearly. Tinted windows 
help you getan even better view. [he 
glass fits nearly flush. 

All four doors blend neatly into 
the roofline, hushing wind noise and 
reducing air drag.’ he aerodynamic 
Civic is amazingly efficient. 

Open any door and peep inside. 
Among other things, you'll notice the 


abundance of headroom and legroom. 


More than enough fora good stretch. 
Ora good stretch of highway. 

Wide front seats are comfortable 
and supportive. ‘Their contoured side 
bolsters leave plenty of room for your 
hips. While reclining seatbacks and 
padded head restraints adjust easily to 
fit Mom or Dad. 

Now see what the rest of the Civic 
interior does for you.’ The carpeting is 
plush. The four-spoke steering wheel 
is comfortable to grip. And white on 
black analog gauges are easy to read. 


HH. © 19 Amencan Horde Motor Co. Ine 


what this b 


Available features such as fingertip 
cruise control, an adjustable steering 
column, quartz digital clock, power 
door locks, power windows and dual 
power mirrors are convenient. 

‘Turning yourattention to the back, 
the Civic’s full-width rear seat is a 
parent’ dream. Ihe rear door locks are 
child-proof to protect young children 
with the touch of a button. Child 
safety-seat anchors watch after even 
younger children. 

‘lo keep track of everything that 
goes with your pride and joy, just flip 
the lockable trunk release. Strollers. 
Playpens. A zoo of stuffed animals. 
‘They will all fit nicely, thank you. Of 
course, the low lift-over trunk height 
IS Nice, too. 

Should you need more space, the 
rear seatback folds down into place to 
carry odd-shaped or Oversize Cargo. 

When youre all packed up and 
ready to go, not surprisingly, so is the 
Civic. An advanced 16-valve engine 








how parents 
aby can do. 


is as powerful as it is practical. In the 
EX model shown here, the 1.6 liter 
engine develops 108 horsepower. 
And its Multi-Point Programmed Fuel 
Injection delivers crisply and cleanly. 
This baby moves. 

‘The smooth-shifting five speed 
transmission gets itall in gear. For the 
sake of convenience, an efficient four 
speed automatic transmission with 
an electronically controlled lockup 
torque converter 1s available. 

Honda’ firm double wishbone 
suspension helps ease the daily rigors 
of driving your family around, with a 
smooth, stable ride. You will find it on 





all four corners of the reliable Civic. 

Around other corners, you'll find 
power steering handy. 

Up front, the power-assisted disc 
brakes are ventilated to dissipate heat. 
Self-adjusting rear drum brakes are 
behind them.’ The new Civic will stop 
you cold. 

On the other hand, when you look 
back on all the things that the Civic 
4-Door can do, you will get a nice, 
warm feeling all over. 

Arent babies wonderful? 


DONOR 
The Civic4Door 






















And the walls came tumbling down 










Some of us have not seen such daily headlines since World War II 
ended. Younger people have never witnessed the clamor of nations 
unleashed. The whole geopolitical world is in a quake of immense 
magnitude, and the aftershocks resound one after another. The 
Soviets are locked in fierce argument over the role and future of the 
Party. Estonians are acting like Estonians again. Both the Berlin Wall 
and the grim power whose footing it was have come tumbling down. 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria: virtually the whole of 
Central and Eastern Europe is in ferment. We snap on the TV and find 
thousands of people in some foreign square shouting for free markets. 

Free markets? Even American voters are said to have trouble with 
the concept. How can it cause the world so to quake? Yet it has, and 
does. 

Historians will be arguing about the roots of today’s headlines for 
generations to come. Quite obviously, a failure of Marxism does not 
translate of itself into the triumph of a competing ideology such as 
democratic capitalism. People in search of economic vitality and a 
better standard of living may demand free markets merely because 
these seem the best way to secure such blessings. Workers in austere 
and moribund economies may have realized that the continued 
absence of free markets could have doomed them and their children to 
be mere onlookers, their noses pressed to neighboring windows of 
prosperity. Even a free market devoid of ideological trappings is a 
mighty goal. 

And yet. On November 27th, during a general strike, in a construc- 
tion yard in Czechoslovakia, a man in grimy overalls comes over from 
the local brewery and clambers up on a platform to talk to other 
workers. He says to them: ‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.’ 

The American ideal. 

We watch thousands of Berliners, from both sides of that divided 
city, dancing on the wall that has imprisoned East Germans since 1961. 
They stream back and forth through the jagged gaps and fissures they 
themselves have torn in it. Someone starts to sing, and soon they are 
all singing. But this isn't in German, strangely enough; it's in English: 
"...Deep in my heart, | do believe, We shall overcome some day.” 

Again, the American ideal. 

These are not people in search merely of higher living standards 
and better jobs. They call for free elections. They demand free move- 
ment between countries and within their own. They want to choose 
their careers, their schools, their neighborhoods. These are individu- 
als—not some great, glutinous, communitarian mass—and they are 
determined to make their own decisions. 

It is freedom they want: precisely what Thomas Jefferson had in 
mind when he wrote of unalienable rights. We Americans tend to keep 
him in his niche as a founder of our liberties. In this season of tumbling 
walls and renewal, we see that Jefferson and the American ideal he 
crisply, perfectly defined—and we ourselves have cherished and main- 
tained—are far larger than these United States. 

This world will never be the same again. Liberty—in a way not seen 
since 1776—is on the march. 
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Life Style. Pioneer's new 
40” projection monitor 
was designed with a very™= 
simple philosophy. A big- 
screen television should overwhelm 
you, not your room. 
® Our new projection monitor 
is everything you wouldn't expect 
from a big-screen TV. It's sleek. 
Stylish. Unabashedly modernsAnd 
because it takes up less floor space; 
it fits easily into virtually any size room. 
But its beauty is more than skin 
deep. Turn it on and discover why Pioneer 
keeps on setting the standard for big-screen 
performance. It features a wider screen and a 
viewing angle that delivers a picture as. bright and 
sharp from the sides as it is head on. 
The new 40” projection monitor by Pioneer. Finally, a AS 
big-screen TV you'll want to look at even before you turn iton, _ 


WY) PIONEER’ 
We Bring The Revolution Home” 


Actual Pioneer SD-P403 picture from The Criterion Collection “Wizard of Oz” laser videodisc 
©1989 Pioneer Electronics (USA) inc., Long Beach, CA For more information, call 1-800-421-1404 
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showing at: 


Atlanta 

Macy's Department Store 
Lenox Square Mall 

3397 Peachtree Rd., N.E. 


Stereo Video Design 
6300 Powers Ferry Landing 


Hiram 
LaserDisc Enterprises 
Main St. 


Marietta 

Macy's Furniture & 
Electronics Center 
995 Roswell St. 
Sandy Springs 
LaserDisc Enterprises 
Hammond Spring 
Shopping Center 
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Letters 
“Museums do 
not recognize 

art for art. 
They go after 
the name.” 


Guillermo Etienne, St. Louis Park, Minn. 





0 \ ' 
D ough tl 


@Y ROBERT HUGHES 


The growing art market illustrates the 
need people feel to own something of qual- 
ity that is unique and novel [ART, Nov. 27]. 
Is it not a case of envy to bemoan the suc- 
cessful acquisitions of one’s fellow man? 

James Ashworth 
Trawden, England 


If museums cannot afford to buy work 
by established artists, they must concen- 
trate on relatively unknown talent and they 
will have to educate the public to appreci- 
ate present-day art. If a museum spends its 
annual buying budget of $2 million to $5 
million on this art, that can be a boon to 
young American artists and contribute to 
the public’s understanding of new works. 

Fred B. Benjamin 
Silver Spring, Md. 





In 22 centuries, Sotheby's has earned a 
much valued reputation for honesty and 
integrity. Although Robert Hughes is enti- 
tled to his opinion, his statements are an 
unfair assault on the credibility of the auc- 
tion market and specifically on Sotheby's 
ethics, expertise and practices. No matter 
how much Mr. Hughes may dislike the cur- 
rent trends in the art market, they are a re- 


flection of prevailing international eco- 
nomic and cultural conditions. New York 
auction houses are highly regulated, and 
all Sotheby's business practices fully con- 
form to New York City department of con- 
sumer affairs regulations. 

It is inaccurate to state that Sotheby's 
lending and other investment services gen- 
erated $240 million in 1988; that figure 
represents the gross amount of our loan 
portfolio as of Sept. 30, 1989, not the 1988 
earnings. We wish it did. 

As a provider of financial services, 
Sotheby’s does not accept the view that 
buyer financing through an auction house 
affects a price any more—or less—than fi- 
nancing by any third party. The implication 
that the so-called winners in this “game” 
have little concern for the “losers,” the 
museums, is simply not the case. We fully 
endorse the reinstatement of the tax-de- 
ductible charitable contribution as a neces- 
sity for the overall health of the American 
cultural community. 

Michael L. Ainslie, Chief Executive Officer 
Sotheby's Holdings, Inc. 
New York City 


Museums do not recognize art for art. 
They go after the name. I doubt that devel- 
oping artists will be discovered by the 
pseudo connoisseurs of our museums. 

Guillermo Etienne 
St. Louis Park, Minn. 





Voting for Blacks 


I was amused by your analysis of how 
Douglas Wilder won in Virginia to become 
the first elected black Governor in the U.S. 
[NATION, Nov. 20]. I got the impression 
that the 58% of whites who voted for the 
white candidate were mostly bigots while 
the 90% of blacks who voted for Wilder 
were not. If the people of Virginia selected 
their new Governor because they thought 
he was the best man, then that is a fine 
thing. But if they voted for him merely be- 
cause he is black, then his election is hardly 
indicative of what you call a “world bright 
with change.” 

Charles C. Ross 
Columbus, N.C. 





Divided Cities 
We in Jerusalem rejoice with the peo- 
ple of Berlin as they watch the Wall come 
tumbling down [WorRLD, Nov, 20], But we 
perhaps have more reason than others. 
You describe Berlin as the only city in the 
20th century that “had a wall rammed 
through its innards.” Unfortunately, an- 
other shared that distinction: Jerusalem, 
which from 1948 to 1967 had walls, barbed 
wire and minefields in its midst. It was a 
sad place. United Jerusalem is not without 
problems, but it is thriving, exciting and 

very beautiful. 

Teddy Kollek, Mayor 
Jerusalem 
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WIMSUIT 
CALE NDAR J 
1990 


Order 3 or more and save! 
CREDIT CARD ORDERS CALL TOLL FREE 


1-800-345-8500 Ext. 37 


Sports Illustrated 1990 Swimsuit Calendar $10.95 each. 


SPECIAL SAVINGS: order 3 or more, pay only $9.95 each. 


Call now. Or send check or money order to: 
SI Calendar, Box 612, Holmes, PA 19043 


(Add $2 shipping per order, plus sales tax in CA, CT, DC, FL, GA, IL, MA, NJ, NY, PA, TX.) 


Please allow 3 to 6 weeks for delivery. Also available at fine bookstores 


© The Time Inc. Magazine Company, 1989. All rights reserved 71218 
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Rights for Gay Couples 


Your report on gays and marriage 
rights [ETHICS, Nov. 20] should make peo- 
ple ask, “Can't mainstream society make 
up its mind about gay lives?” Traditional 
society has held stubbornly to its portrayal 
of homosexuals as irresponsible, sexually 
obsessed deviants, but it refuses to allow 
gay people the privileges that would enable 
them to lead peaceful and productive lives, 

Lucia M. Conforti 
Chicago 





Should gays have marriage rights? A 
defiant no. That would result in the de- 
struction of the moral fabric of the U.S. 

Walter P. Liesegang 
Louisville 


Even though we have made out wills, 
my life partner and I live in fear that if one 
of us should die, homophobic relatives or 
the state could legally take everything we 
have built together during 19 years of shar- 
ing our lives and love. 

John D. Helm 


Sacramento 


Horowitz Contrast 


The late pianist Vladimir Horowitz ap- 
peared in Tokyo for the first time in 1983 
|MILESTONES, Nov. 20]. But sadly his per- 
formance was so poor that many people 
wished he had come to play when he was 
younger. One critic spoke of him after the 
concert as “a cracked antique.” The story 
could have ended there. But on his second 
visit to Japan, in 1986, another Horowitz 
appeared. If there are miracles, that was 
one. Looking back, one can see Horowitz's 
first nightmarish concert as a kind of foil to 
his resurrection, As he used to say, 
“What's important is contrast.” 

Kazuhiko Seto 
Yokohama 


Kicking Kitty 

What a nasty, sexist, stigmatizing piece 
you published on Kitty and Michael Duka- 
kis [NATION, Nov. 20]. Mrs. Dukakis is re- 
ported to have depression, an illness often 
characterized by feelings of worthlessness. 
Your tone implied that her behavior was a 
willful, childish demand for attention rath- 
er than the efforts of a frightened woman 
to find recognition of her own value. You 
say Michael Dukakis suffered “political 
pain” but that his wife “lost control” and 

committed an “irrational act.” 
Denise Wilder 
Golden Valley, Minn. 





No Pork Barrel 

The reference to the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service as a “pork-barrel” project 
in your story on budget cuts [NATION, Oct. 





30] is unfair. Come and see some of our 
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Does the “replica” outperform the famous original? 


Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen 
only *392* 


*But read this ad for an even better deal. 


Ox of the world’s truly fine line of products are Europe’s Mont- 

blanc pens, appropriately named after that continent's high- 

est mountain. If you have ever written with a Montblanc pen, you 

know how great they really are. Writing with them is a delight 

and almost effortless. One substantial drawback, however, as 

with so many luxuries, is that their price is awfully high. It is vesetvolr of 
easy to spend $150 or more for one of them. Our Japanese the Mount Fuji 
friends have created a “replica” of this outstanding pen, seramic Fen 
which (except for one small detail—it doesn’t have that 6- ogredigan fry 
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“A book as complex and surprisin 
as the cit itself i“ = ‘ 


e —Arthur Miller 
“A fabulous compound of history, “An essential book in the literature of the 
archaeology, legend, politics, literature, 


Middle East.". —John Gregory Dunne 
everything (and a little more) that might 


be brought to bear on the life of 
Jerusalem, past and present.” 
—Irving Howe 
“Brilliantly illuminating.’"—Philip Roth 


“Enchanting and terrifying: an exact 
reflection of the city it describes. Among 
the endless number of books on Jerusalem, 
this stands out as one of the best.” 

—Kirkus Reviews 
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AES programs. We address such varied 
subjects as teen and preteen alcohol and 
other substance abuse, water quality, com- 
munity revitalization, nutrition, and eco- 
nomic education for low-income families. 
Last summer, in one county alone, we 
saved farmers nearly $4.5 million by help- 
ing them decide how best to cope with a 
plague of spider mites and grasshoppers. 
Patrick J. Borich, Dean and Director 
Minnesota Extension Service 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul 


Symbols of the Year 


The image that starkly illustrates the 
monumental changes shaking the Commu- 
nist world is the solitary figure facing 
off against the tanks near Tiananmen 
Square—my choice for Person of the Year. 

Kurt Young 
Bellingham, Wash. 


I propose Berlin, a symbol of a healing 
Europe, as City of the Year. 

lan Alan Rowe 

Colchester, England 


The deadly killer drug crack! 
Darren Haylock 
Los Angeles 
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“When I was fifteen, Planned 
Parenthood saved my life?’ 


“I was never so scared. 

] was pregnant and afraid to tell 
anyone. A friend told me to go to 
Planned Parenthood. They were so 
wonderful. They talked to me about 
what I could do. I knew I wasn’t 
ready to be a mother. I wanted to tell 
my parents, but I didn’t want to hurt 
them. Planned Parenthood helped me 
talk to them. I had an abortion. 

Getting pregnant was the worst 
crisis of my life, but I know I made 
the right decision. I finished school, 
got married, and now I have two 
wonderful kids. I don’t know what I 
would have done if abortion wasn’t 
legal. My only choices were a back- 
alley abortion, trying to do it myself, 
or being a 15-year-old mother. 

Planned Parenthood saved my 
life when | was fifteen. 

I got my future back.” 


This is a typical story. Each year, 
thousands of young women come to 
Planned Parenthood when they're 
scared and have no place else to turn. 

Planned Parenthood helps teens 
who face unwanted pregnancy with 
confidential counseling, information, 
and abortion. We try to prevent 
unwanted pregnancy by providing 
birth control. 

But there’s an increasingly vocal, 
violent minority that wants to outlaw 
abortion for all women, regardless of 
circumstances. Even if her life or 
health is in danger. Even if she’s a 
victim of rape or incest. Even if she's 
fifteen and not ready to be a mother. 

They're attacking the Constitution. 
They're trying to take away your right 
to decide for yourself. Some even 
want to ban contraception and sex 
education. And when they don’t get 


Don’t wait until women are dying again. 


their way, they resort to threats and 
violence. 

They just might succeed, unless 
you speak out now. Use the coupon. 
Take action! The President has urged 
the Supreme Court to take away our 
right to decide for ourselves. I'm 
writing him to tell him to respect 
every woman's personal privacy. | 
enclose my contribution to support 
Planned Parenthood’s Campaign to 
Keep Abortion Safe and Legal, 810 
Seventh Avenue, New York, NY 
10019-5882 
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Vindication 
Of a Hard-Liner 


Long the prophet of Communism’s doom, 
ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI foresees the end of 
the U.S.S.R. in its present form 





BY STROBE TALBOTT and ROBERTT. ZINTL 


Q. You've always been a strong critic of the 
Soviets, yet just in the past month you have 
been given a standing ovation at the Diplo- 
matic Academy in Moscow, you've been re- 
spectfully interviewed in Pravda and even 
given prime-time coverage on Soviet tele- 
vision. What has it been like for you 
personally? 

A. Well, | wouldn't be human if I didn’t 
confess to a certain amount of ego gratifi- 
cation. When I stood in front of the foreign 
policy establishment in the Soviet Union 
and was given a generally empathetic re- 
ception, I had a sense of, if you will, histori- 
cal vindication. But I also had a sense of 
something much more important. There 
was a breakthrough taking place in the 
thinking of people who for 70 years were 
artificially divorced from the intellectual 
and philosophical currents of the Western 








| world. They are now in the process of re- 


storing some of those connections, of re- 
joining that process. They are much more 
willing to be self-critical and to listen to 
criticism. They appreciate the degree to 
which the Soviet Union has fallen out of 
step with global development, and that has 
driven them in the direction of seeking far- 
reaching changes. 

The last two years of this decade could 
be the Spring of Nations in Central Eu- 
rope. I am deliberately drawing the analo- 
gy to 1848, which was called the Spring of 
Nations because Central European na- 
tions rose against authoritarianism. 


Q. Given the violent aftermath of 1848, 
that’s not a very happy precedent. 

A. No, it isn’t. But if things in Central 
Europe or the Soviet Union go wrong, 
which they could, I don’t think we'll see a 
return to an assertive, confident, Stalinist 
renewal. Instead, we'll probably see a 
turn toward some highly nationalistic 
form of dictatorship, perhaps what I call 
a “Holy Alliance” between the Soviet 
Army and the Russian Orthodox Church, 
galvanized by a sense of desperate Great 
Russian nationalism. That would then 








produce even more intense reactions 
from non-Russians. It could be a very 


ugly picture. 
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Q. What's the worst case you can imagine? 
A. I can imagine a Soviet intervention in 
East Germany, where the Soviets have a 
lot of troops on the ground and therefore 
on the spot. If the East German Commu- 
nist regime were to collapse through vio- 
lence and if the Soviets were to remain 
passive, then the whole thing would col- 
lapse, in Poland, Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Soviets know that if they let 
go of East Germany, Poland is lost. 

That's why it is so urgent for us, the 
West, collectively, to give this turbulence 
a chance to work itself out constructively 
in the direction of some form of pluralist 
democracy. So far, we have not respond- 
ed in a manner that does justice to the 
magnitude of the opportunity, or, alas, to 
the magnitude of the threat inherent in 
these truly earthquake-like political 
phenomena. 


Q. What should we be doing? 

A. First, we need to discuss with all the par- 
ties concerned the implications of change 
in Central Europe, and also of change in 


Germany, because the two are related. We 

cannot end the division of Europe without 
also, in some fashion, ending the division 
of Germany. We are past the day when the 
future of Europe could be shaped either by 
us or by the Soviets alone, or even by us 


| with the West Europeans. We now need to 








talk in equal depth with the Russians, with 
our allies, the West Europeans, and with 
our friends, the Central Europeans. 


Q. Are you using the term “Central Europe- 
ans” interchangeably with what we would call 
“East Europeans"? 

A. I'm using it now instead of “East Euro- 
peans.” East Europe was the geopolitical 
designation for a reality that is now 
disappearing. 

The military confrontation in the heart 
of Europe is waning, so there should be sig- 
nificant cuts in our defense budget. Securi- 
ty should be based on some new relation- 
ship between the two alliances, rather than 
a dissolution of the two alliances. Perhaps 
there could be a long-term arrangement 
for a transitional NATO and Warsaw Pact 
presence in the respective parts of a recon- 
federated Germany, so that there is no in- 
security bred. 

Suppose we save $20 billion to $30 bil- 
lion in defense spending on Europe in the 
next few years. Let’s dedicate a third or a 
fourth of that to a Central European Re- 
covery Fund. If we make a substantial con- 
tribution, I think the Europeans will more 
than match it, and we can bring the Japa- 
nese into it, 


Q. When Gorbachev persuades the élite to 
go along with his policies, where is the up- 
side? What have they gained? 

A. Only a respite from the strains of the 
competition as well as an opportunity to 


So far, we have 
not responded 
in a manner 
that does 
justice to 

the magnitude 
of the 
opportunity, 
or, alas, to the 
magnitude of 
the threat 
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Why your fax machine should be a 
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This is the fax small business has been waiting for. Introducing Epson® PriorityFax” One of the first lines of 
personal fax machines to offer office-quality features at a truly affordable price. 
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address their internal problems and mod- 
ernize their system. That is what Gorba- 
chev and the people around him are hop- 
ing to accomplish. 

At the same time, I left the Soviet 
Union with a sense of deep foreboding. 
We're getting to a point where Gorbachev 
and his colleagues will have to make some 
fundamental choices, all of them very diffi- 


| cult and all of them pregnant with dangers. 


He will either have to accelerate peres- 
troika, really pushing it forward in the di- 
rection of pluralism and the free market, 
or he will have to engage in severe repres- 
sion of the non-Russians. 


Q. In the latest issue of Foreign Affairs you 
say that the U.S.S.R. is becoming a “volca- 
no” and a “battleground” of warring national- 
ities. Will there even be a U.S.S.R. in the year 
20017 

A. No. There will have to be something 
very different. The pace of change, the 
scale of change, and the drama of the 
change are all such that we have to stop 
thinking in conventional terms. Perhaps 
there will be a Soviet confederation of 
some sort, much looser than what there is 
now, with some new form of associated 
statehood for the Baltic republics. Georgia 
and some of the other more nationally de- 
fined republics could enjoy a much more 


| independent status within the Soviet con- 


federation. If they don’t have that, then 
they will have to have some form of Great 
Russian nationalist dictatorship. I think 
Gorbachev is trying to persuade the non- 


| Russian nations that they have to accept 
| some form of yet undefined pluralism as 


the only alternative. 


Q. Does Gorbachev know what he is doing? 
Does he have a clear plan? 
A. | think his speeches reflect a thought- 


ful man, who really realizes that the ideo- | 


logical oversimplifications of the past sev- 
eral decades are irrelevant. The hours I 
spent with some of his people increased 
my feeling that they are intelligently, 
thoughtfully, and in some ways boldly re- 
sponding to the short-term problems that 
they are confronting and which they have 
the intellectual acumen to identify and 
not to evade. But I am less certain now 
that they have any comprehensive, long- 
range vision. 


Q. How about the Bush Administration? 
Does it have a comprehensive, long-range 
vision? 

A. Well, in the late 1940s President Tru- 
man had around him a cluster of creative 


| people who asked themselves how the 


West should respond to the collapse of 


| Germany. Now is the time to ask ourselves, 


creatively and historically, how do we re- 
spond to the apparent collapse of the Sovi- 
et Union? We can either deliberately 
shape a new world or simply let the old dis- 


integrate—with some of the wreckage po- | 


tentially even endangering us. a 
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What does it take to be 
the world's best aerobic exerciser? 


Adjustable Upper 
Body Exerciser 


yd Electronic Feedback 


It takes a total-body exerciser. 

A machine capable of exercising all 
the major muscle groups in your 
body, not simply your legs like 
treadmills exercise bikes and 
stairclimbers. 
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simply specific muscle groups like 
weight machines. 

It takes a weight-bearing 
exerciser. 

A machine that utilizes the 
standing position to exercise 
the joints and long bones of 
the skeleton, not 
simply a few muscle 
groups like sit-down 
exercisers. 

It takes a safe exerciser. 

A machine that can't damage your 
knees like stairclimbers, or your back 
like rowers, or throw you off like 
treadmills. | 

It takes a stimulating exerciser. 
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EAST-WEST 


Into the streets: protesters demanding political reforms halt traffic in East Berlin last week 








Control? 


As the Communist order unravels at 
blinding speed, confusion looms 





BY JILL SMOLOWE 


The old is dying and the new cannot be 
born. In the interregnum, a great variety of 
morbid symptoms appear. 

Antonio Gramsci, Italian Marxist phi- 
losopher (1891-1937) 


he great variety of symptoms 
that confronted the Commu- 
nists of East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia last week were 
not morbid, but they did carry 
the risk of metastasizing into something 
dangerous. As exhilarating as the rapid pace 
of change may be, the tight grip of party rule 
that seemed unshakable just weeks ago has 
loosened to the point of presenting both 
countries with the prospect of events slip- 
ping out of control. Though the revolution 
in East Berlin continues to outrace changes 
in Prague, the dynamics of tumult are much 
the same in both countries. Besieged party 
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leaders grant one desperate concession af- 
ter another, hoping cach move will quiet the 
mounting outcry and preserve some mea 
sure of power for themselves. The opposi- 
tion’s success begets bolder demands—and 
party leaders capitulate, further diminishing 
the very authority they hope to maintain 
East Germany's Communist Party 
granted the ultimate concession when its 
leader, Egon Krenz, and the other nine 
members of the Politburo resigned last 
week, along with the entire 163-member 
Central Committee. Three days later, 
Krenz stepped down as head of state, a 
move that left him stripped of the powers he 
had inherited only a month and a half earli- 
er from his discredited predecessor, Erich 
Honecker. Manfred Gerlach, who heads a 
small party until now bound to the Commu- 
nists, was named to replace Krenz in the 
ceremonial post of President. Honecker 
meanwhile was in quick succession expelled 
from the party, placed under house arrest 











and slapped with criminal charges. An addi- 
tional 104 party functionaries and eight for- 
mer Politburo members were also arrested, 

The wholesale dissolution of the party 
leadership left some members with an un- 
casy sense that no one was in charge. But 
Prime Minister Hans Modrow seemed in 
command as he appealed on national televi- 
sion for calm, and the party hastily threw to- 
gether a temporary 25-member working 
group to fill the leadership void. On Thurs- 
day the first talks between the Communist 
Party and the opposition yielded agree- 
ments to recommend parliamentary elec- 
tions for May 6 and to rewrite the constitu- 
tion. In addition, the foundering party 
advanced an emergency congress by a week 
to try to restore order and salvage shreds of 
credibility from the wreckage. 

Meeting at East Berlin’s Dynamo Foot- 
ball Club Gymnasium, the 2,714 delegates 
overwhelmingly nominated as party leader 
Gregor Gysi, a reformist lawyer who at 41 





becomes the youngest Communist boss in 
Eastern Europe. Only three months ago, 
Gysi came under withering attack by hard- 
liners for representing the opposition group 
New Forum in its bid for legal status. Now, 
said Gysi after winning election, the Com- 
munists in East Germany will be merely 
“one party among others.” 

Meanwhile, Mikhail Gorbachev is con- 
fronting a political crisis as the reforms he 
inspired in Eastern Europe begin to haunt 
him at home. With Gorbachev's tacit bless- 
ing, East Germany and Czechoslovakia 
have joined Hungary and Poland in abolish- 
ing the Communist Party’s constitutional 
monopoly on power, Nonetheless, the Sovi- 
et leader has always insisted that the party 
must retain its pre-eminence in his country 
if perestroika is to succeed, Last week the 
Lithuanian legislature defied Gorbachev's 
wishes and legalized rival political parties, 
setting the stage for other Soviet republics 
to do the same. This week radical delegates 





are expected to propose a debate in the 
Congress of People’s Deputies on whether 
to delete Article 6 of the national constitu- 
tion, which enshrines the party’s “leading 
role” in Soviet society. 

In East Germany it remained uncer- 
tain whether the Communist Party's last- 
ditch effort to fashion a new identity could 
save it from extinction. With the party’s 
upper echelon disgraced, the taut disci- 
pline snapped down below, A half million 
of the 2.3 million cardholders have desert- 
ed the party in recent weeks, and last week 
middle-ranking members joined the oppo- 
sition groups in crying for the departure of 
the power brokers who for 41 years im- 
posed their rule. Citizens worked with the 
regular People’s Police to prevent the 
shredding and theft of incriminating docu- 
ments. Airline flights to Rumania were 
suspended to block the removal of key 
documents. Police sealed the offices of 

| party leaders and searched other party 
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Forcing the issue: Prague citizens rally for a 
majority say in the government 
members as they exited their workplaces. 
Some citizens seemed determined to 
take matters into their own hands, In one in- 
cident, about 100 people halted a man who 
was leaving an East Berlin office of the 
dreaded Stasi (secret police) with two suit- 
cases in tow. When the man was handed 
over to the police, they discovered currency 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars that 
was believed to be intended for party offi- 
cials. Two days later the man was found 
hanged in his jail cell. The 25,000-man Stasi, 
meanwhile, was partly defanged by the dis- 
missal of its directorate and the reassign- 
ment of some 7,000 agents to customs detail. 
At one point, the government seemed 
intent on depicting a mood of impending 
breakdown, as if trying to ensure its survival 
by convincing people that only the present 
leaders could keep blood from flowing in 








In a statement issued through 
ADN 
Wednesday, the government reported 


the streets 
the state-run news agency last 
‘growing indications of stormings of facili- 
ties and installations of the National Peo 
ple’s Army 
where the assaults took place. In a separate 
appeal, from the army, generals warned that 
they would not permit disturbances at mili 
tary installations and called on soldiers to 
fulfull their duty “thoughtfully and reliably 
That same day the 
Defense Council resigned, leaving com- 
mand of the 172,000-member 
in the hands of the government and the new 
head of state 

While army discipline never flagged, 
Modrow was plainly worried about the 
Fighting Groups, the bands of factory work- 
ers that function as the party's private army 
Though the government had announced 
that the groups would be disarmed, it re 


But no mention was made of 


in these fateful hours 


armed forces 


mained unclear how successful efforts were 
to get the group leaders to surrender the 
keys to their armorics 





World 


with West 
Germany also seemed to be galloping for- 


The issue of reunification 
ward faster than anyone had anticipated 
Until now, the East German opposition has 
rejected calls for reunification. But in Leip 
zig, more and more posters reading GERMA 
NY, ONE FATHERLAND are dotting the 
weekly demonstrations. And the round-ta- 
ble discussions last Thursday between party 
officials and opposition figures produced a 
call for a “new relationship” with West Ger- 
many based on “confederative structures 
That echoed the language of a unification 
plan unveiled by West German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl two weeks ago, to the conster- 
nation of the British, the French and the So 
victs, among others 

While East Germany faced a volatile sit 
uation—the party dissolving but a govern 
ment still more or less intact —Czechoslova 
kia faced a situation that 
volatile but opposite. The three-week-old 
party leadership of Karel Urbanek was 
holding firm despite the defection of thou 


was equally 


sunds of members. Prague's government, 


however, was al a dangerous pass. After the 
Civic Forum, the country’s leading opposi 
tion group, rejected a proposed new gov- 
ernment that seated only five non-Commu- 
ministers, Prime 
I can 


among the 21] 
Minister Ladislav Adamee warned 
not act under pressure of one group of citi 
When the 
withdraw its demand for half the seats in the 
Cabinet filled by 
Adamec resigned 
Within hours President Gustav Husak 
appointed Deputy Prime Minister Marian 
Calfa, 43 
party member, as Prime Minister 


nists 


zens Civic Forum refused to 


to be non-Communists 


a lawyer and relatively obscure 
The next 
day Calfa seemed to meet the Civic Forum’s 
request by offering the group half the posi- 
Vaclav Havel, the 
dissident playwright who leads the Civic Fo 


tions in a new Cabinet 


rum, entered into negotiations with Calfa 
and seemed close to agrecing on the make 
The political atmo 
sphere was further cleansed with the an 
Saturday night that the 76- 


year-old Husak would step down as soon as 


up of a government 


nouncement 


THE SWEEP OF CHANGE 
Dee! CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


mom EAST GERMANY 





Out: Egon Krenz 





In: Hans Modrow 





Out: Ladislav Adamec 





In: Vaclav Havel 


The Party. After serving as party leader for 47 days, Egon 
Krenz resigned, along with the entire Politburo and Central 
Committee. The party's emergency congress then selected 
Gregor Gysi to replace Krenz. 


The Government. With the party in chaos, Prime Minister 
Hans Modrow and his 28-member Cabinet, cleven of them 
non-Communists, ran the country. Krenz was replaced as 
head of state by Manfred Gerlach of the Liberal Democratic 
Party. 

The Opposition. The party and government acknowledged 
popular unrest by Meeting with representatives of nine oppo- 
sition groups and five non-Communist parties. 


TIMI 


The Party. Since succeeding Milos Jakes as leader three weeks 
ago, Karel Urbanek has scen the Politburo shuffled twice. 
Only a handful of the original members remain. 


The Government. Afier only four days as Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, Marian Calfa won the top job last weck when Ladislav 
Adamec quit. At weck’s end Calfa offered to form a Cabinet 
in which half the members would have no ties to the Commu- 
nist Party. 


The Opposition. Civic Forum Icaders announced plans to run 
candidates in the parliamentary elections they are demanding 
by next July. As demands for President Gustav Husak’s resig- 
nation persisted, Vaclav Havel offered to fill the post. 
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he swore in a new Cabinet. As a quisling in- | 
stalled by Moscow after the invasion of | 


1968, Husak has become increasingly re- 
viled, and his departure has been a prime 
demand of the Civic Forum. 

Havel also declared he would be willing 
to serve as President to help guide the coun- 
try through its crisis. “If, God help us, the 
situation develops in such a way that the 
only service I could render my country 

would be to do this, then, of course, I would 
| do it,” he said. Havel’s announcement was 
evidence of the opposition’s new determi- 
nation to insert itself into the power vacu- 
um. Abandoning its earlier plan to remain 
nonpartisan, the Civic Forum proclaimed 


that along with its Slovak counterpart, Pub- | 


lic Against Violence, it would endorse a 
slate of candidates in the parliamentary 
elections that it is demanding by next July. 


o far, civility and generosity 
have characterized the Czecho- 
slovak revolt, which has seemed 
more methodical and less reac- 
tive than the spontaneous ac- 
tions in East Germany. But Prague may’yet 
follow a path that could impede reconstruc- 
tion. While Havel has promised the party 
there will be no purges, cries for retribution 
began to be heard last week, resulting in the 
party's expelling former party leader Milos 
Jakes and former Prague party boss Miro- 
slav Stepan. There are also continued signs 
of fragmentation within the opposition, as is 
happening in East Germany. But as yet, Ha- 
vel continues to exert a moral authority that 
seems to be holding the disparate forces 
together. 

Shrewdly, the Civic Forum is taking 
steps to align itself with sectors of the mili- 
tary. Havel announced the formation of the 
Military Forum, a group within the armed 
forces that is calling for a variety of reforms, 
including a shortening of military service 
from two years to 18 months. The Civic Fo- 
rum exerted its power at the state level by 
forcing the resignation of the cabinet in the 
dominant Czech republic and the appoint- 
ment of a new body that ceded nine of the 
17 ministerial posts to non-Communists. 
Three days later, the government of the Slo- 
vak republic also quit. 

Only a gambler would wager on where 
the revolutions in East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia will end. Negotiations and 
cool heads may ultimately prevail, allowing 





the Communist Party to help negotiate a fu- | 


ture that will result in multiparty systems 











along the lines of those evolving in Hungary | 


and Poland. Conversely, dissent could give 
way to anarchy that would trigger a military 
crackdown. The current challenge for oppo- 
sition forces in both countries is to strike a 
delicate balance between keeping pressure 
on the Communists for new reforms and 
not demanding so much so fast that chaos 
ensues and crushes the spirit of progress not 
only in Eastern Europe but in the Soviet 
Union aswell. |—Reported by William Mader/ 
London and Frederick Ungeheuer/Berlin 








Life in the Golden Ghetto 


A s the East German regime collapses before its anti-Communist opponents, it is 
yielding up enough evidence of corruption to provide yet another cause of bit- 
ter popular resentment against the discredited hierarchy. The allegations of illegal 
nest feathering have shocked and outraged ordinary citizens, party members and 
nonmembers alike. Disgrace knows no limits for Erich Honecker, less than two 
months ago the most powerful man in East Germany: last week the former party 
chief and eight of his erstwhile top lieutenants were formally charged by the state 
prosecutor's office with “enriching themselves through abuse of office.” Seven of 
the ex-Politburo members were packed off to jail pending trial. Illness spared the 
other two, including Honecker, from suffering the same fate—at least for the time 
being. 

No evidence uncovered so far in East Germany indicates plundering on a scale 
to rival world-class pillagers of national treasuries like the Marcos family of the 
Philippines or the Pahlavis of Iran. Honecker, along with other top party officials, 
lived a decidedly bourgeois life inside the walled luxury compound of Wandlitz, a 


few miles north of East Berlin. 
\ we, 


At 


that he also had a $1.2 million 
vacation villa on the tiny island 
of Vilm in the Baltic Sea, previ- 
ously thought to be an uninhab- 
ited bird preserve. Some of the 
perks claimed by East Germa- 
ny’s élite had a style reminiscent 
of ward pols in the U.S. Several 
Politburo members, for exam- 
ple, held the presumably unde- 
manding post of “honorary 
member” of the Construction 
Ministry’s “academy,” for an an- 
nual pop of about $10,000. An- 
other favorite ploy was to requi- 
sition scarce building materials 
for use in the construction of 
homes for children and other 
relatives. 

There has been one scandal 
that adds up to major marks. 
The Politburo’s once powerful 
economic czar, Giintar Mittag, 
and Alexander Schalck-Golod- 
kowski, a shadowy financial 
dealer and former state secre- 
tary for foreign trade, are sus- 
pected of helping divert to Swiss bank accounts tens of millions of dollars’ worth of 
hard currency. The proceeds came from the illegal sale of arms, artworks and other 
goods. The affair has become known as the Ko-Ko scandal, after the office of Kom- 
merzielle Koordination, through which the funds were funneled. Last week 
Schalck-Golodkowski surfaced in West Berlin, offering to return some of the funds 
and promising to fight any attempt by East Germany to have him extradited. 
Crimes involving hard currency are especially offensive to ordinary East Germans, 
who blame its scarcity for much of their economic hardship over the years. 

Politicians are not the only ones who are paying for their lives of privilege. 
Members of East Germany’s formidable athletic machine, a cosseted élite who 
have access to automobiles and posh apartments not available to most East Ger- 
mans, have come in for sharp criticism. But it is the abuses by the Bonzen, or party 
bigwigs, that especially rankle. The East German populace was not happy with the 
country’s meager living standards over the years, and finally it judged them to be 
intolerable. But ordinary folk remain stunned that the leaders of a party ostensibly 
formed to champion the cause of workers and peasants could secretly assume a 
life-style closer to that of wealthy capitalists. Says Hans Berger, a rank-and-file 
East Berlin party member: “We did not expect this of Communists and their creed 
of equality.” a 
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An East Berliner puts Honecker in prison stripes 
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Demanding the once unthinkable: demonstrators in Moscow call for the repeal of the party's monopoly on power 


Is the Soviet Union Next to Explode? 


Gorbachev insists he will not deep-six the party, but he may have no choice 


nd the official monopoly of power of 

the Communist Party of the Soviet 

Union, proud inheritor of Lenin’s 
mantle, vanguard of world revolution? 

Of the many unthinkable ideas floated 
in perestroika’s wake, this reform ranked 
among the most wildly farfetched. But last 
week the prospect of abolishing the party’s 
“leading role” in the U.S.S.R. gained mo- 
mentum when the Lithuanian legislature 
voted 243 to 1 in favor of a constitutional 
amendment legalizing rivals to the Com 
munist Party. While Lithuania thus be 
came the first Soviet republic to do so, in 
neighboring Estonia the Communist Party 
Central Committee approved a similar 
proposal that should easily pass the legisla- 
ture next month. In Armenia angry crowds 
surrounded parliament after legislators re- 
jected a multiparty system. This week An- 
drei Sakharov and other members of the 
Congress of People’s Deputies are calling 
for a two-hour strike to force the Congress 
to debate the repeal or modification of Ar- 
ticle 6 of the constitution, which enshrines 
the Communist Party’s dominance in the 
national government. 

These developments 


and the gleeful 
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speed with which Poland, Hungary, East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia have guillo- 
tined the Communist monopoly—must 
make Mikhail Gorbachev feel like the sor- 
cerer’s apprentice. Unable to control the 
rising flood of reforms he has conjured 


The leading and guiding force of Soviet 
society and the nucleus of its political 
system, of all state organizations and 
public organizations, is the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 


up, he is finding it harder to keep afloat 

Gorbachev, who has called a multiparty 
system “rubbish,” has good reason to wor- 
ry. Many non-Russians in the Soviet em- 
pire — Ukrainians and Azerbaijanis as well 
as Armenians and Balts—would flock to 
new parties seeking autonomy from Mos 
cow. The Baltic republics already sport 
popular fronts and other freshly minted 
political groups whose members ran as in- 
dependent candidates in national elections 
earlier this year and trounced establish 
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ment party hacks. In the Russian Republic 
itself, there is mounting anger and frustra- 
tion with empty shops and suffocating bu- 
reaucracy that could easily swell the rolls of 
a gaggle of independent parties. Politburo 
member Yegor Ligachev, speaking for the 
Kremlin conservatives whose favor Gorba- 
chev must still curry, has said flatly that 
multiple parties would “lead to the disinte- 
gration of the U.S.S.R.” 

Gorbachev also contends that the fu- 
ture of well-managed reform depends on 
the party continuing to run the show, an ar- 
gument that would surely bring a smile to 
the face of just deposed East German party 
leader Egon Krenz. “Preserving the van- 
guard role for the party, from our point of 
view, is extremely necessary, especially in 
the time of perestroika,” insists candidate 
Politburo member Yevgeni Primakov 
“The party is the only consolidating force 
in our society, and in our federation.” 

Yet even the Kremlin realizes that Ar- 
ticle 6 as now written is out of date. This 
provision entered the Sovict constitution 
only in 1977, at the height of what is now 
denounced as the “era of stagnation.” Sa- 
kharov and other liberals have made the 
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repeal of Article 6 a litmus test of the lead- 
ership’s commitment to genuine progress. 
They have substantial support. The Su- 
preme Soviet voted 198 to 173 last month 
to debate Article 6; only 28 abstentions 
kept the measure off the agenda of this 
wecek’s session of the Congress of People’s 
Deputies. Gorbachev recognizes that “the 
rates of perestroika in the party have thus 
far been slower than those in society, which 
makes it difficult for the party to carry out 
its leading role.” If Gorbachev wants to 
keep the liberals’ engine hitched to his re- 
form train, a revamped Article 6 must be 
part of the coupling. 

Meanwhile, the national Communist 
Party is under attack from within, Last 
month the leaders of Leningrad’s Commu- 
nist Party arranged an unprecedented 
demonstration to criticize Moscow for not 
defending the party against glasnost-in- 
spired attacks. If this outburst reflects ap- 
paratchik sentiment, legalizing competi- 
tive groups would arouse not only outrage 
but perhaps a concerted effort to oust Gor- 
bachev. The Leningrad protest provoked a 
countermarch by some 40,000 incensed cit- 
izens who proclaimed their support for 
Gorbachev’s efforts to rejuvenate the party 
through open criticism. 


t the same time, Lithuania’s Com- 
A munist Party is on the brink of cut- 

ting its ties to the national organiza- 
tion. Fearing defeat in elections scheduled 
for February, the Lithuanian leadership is 
desperate to redeem the local party in the 
voters’ eyes, despite warnings from Moscow 
that perestroika will disintegrate under the 
pressure of their extreme separatism. If the 
Lithuanians succeed in severing their links, 








sure to be repeated in other republics. 

Gorbachev has tried to dampen the ar- 
dor for repealing Article 6, claiming that 
giving up one-party rule would be a capitu- 
lation. But there were signs last week that 
the Kremlin was willing to fiddle with the 
text. Noting that Article 6 was “not a taboo 
subject,” Politburo ideologist Vadim Med- 
vedev said the present wording should not 
be kept “at all cost” and ought to be 
“brought into line with the party’s new role 
in society.” 

Once again the task before Gorbachev 
| is to enhance his power by co-opting the de- 
mands for radical change while at the same 
time persuading conservative foot draggers 
to join his cause. But to contain the rising 
tide of dissent in the Soviet Union, now 
bubbling up through many unofficial groups 
and opposing factions within the party itself, 
before it reaches the flood levels prevail- 
ing in East Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
the Communist Party will have to demon- 
strate that it deserves the support of 
the people without relying on the crutch of 














they will set a provocative precedent that is 





America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


Braking the Juggernaut 


fter last week’s meeting in the Med, Secretary of State James Baker pro- 
claimed, “We are moving into the post-postwar era.” The postwar period be- 
gan with the division of Europe after World War II; the stage of history now begin- 
ning is “post-post” insofar as that division is ending. The phrase, with its catchy 
double prefix, is well on its. way to becoming a cliché on the op-ed pages and air- 
waves of the West. It helps experts who are groping for sound bites more erudite 
than “Wow!” as they ruminate about the astonishing pace of change in Europe. 
Yet in a crucial respect, the Malta meeting did not represent the inauguration 
of a new world order at all but a holding action on behalf of the old one. George 
Bush and Mikhail Gorbachev have a shared interest in slowing down the rush of 
events, particularly the juggernaut of German reunification. Consummate Atlanti- 
cist that he is, Bush is sensitive to West European anxiety about the disproportion- 
ate strength of a single Germany. 
But there is more to the famous and no longer hypothetical “German question” 
than that. Neither the population nor the size of a united Germany would necessarily 
result in instability; it is not as though the two countries would attain critical mass if they 


Gorbachev briefs the Warsaw Pact after Malta: avoiding the wrath of comrades 


were fused. Rather, the X factor in the debate, largely unmentionable among states- 
men but deeply felt among their constituents, concerns the crimes and punishment of 
the German nation. Many Europeans, including most Sovicts, would prefer to let the 
next generation, or even the one after that, test fully the proposition that 70 years of 
German expansionism, culminating in the horrors of Hitler, was an aberration. 

Gorbachev has his own reason for believing that one Germany is an idea whose 
time should not come again soon. Reunification is a euphemism for East Germa- 
ny’s voluntary annexation by West Germany. If the G.D.R. merges with the Feder- 
al Republic, the Soviet Union could see an ally not only leave the Warsaw Pact but 
defect to NATO. Estimates on how long Gorbachev would survive the wrath of his 
comrades range from 20 minutes to 48 hours, 

If Bush had to choose between the success of Gorbachev's program to reform 
the Soviet Union and the fulfillment of West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s 
plan to create a German “federation,” the President would almost certainly pick 
perestroika, since that is what is driving the new Soviet foreign policy. On this issue, 
Malta was an exercise in private commiseration and public obfuscation. With Bush 
at his side at their joint press conference, Gorbachev said that “history” should be 
allowed to determine the status of the two Germanys, and he warned against any 
“artificial acceleration” of the “process of change.” It was a telling caution coming 
from the Great Accelerator himself. Bush then flew off to Brussels, where he enun- 
ciated a masterpiece of gobbledygook, intended to sound receptive to German re- 
unification someday far in the future. There was a similar better-later-than-soon 
tone to the endorsement that Kohl received over the weekend from the leaders of 
the European Community. 

The whole matter is heavy with irony. First Germany brought World War II to 
Europe. Then its defeat led to 44 years of postwar tension. Now events in that same 
nation are complicating the effort to end the division of the Continent as a whole. 
Because of the German question, the world is stuck in the pre-post-postwar era, 
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Article 6. | —ByJ.F.0. McAllister. Reported by which is neither a felicitous phrase nor a welcome state of affairs. 2 
Paul Hofheinz and John Kohan/Moscow 
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Introducing new ESCORT and selfpowered SOLO 


The new ESCORT: 
Incredible performance 
a 

! Cincinnati Microwave, we ve continuously 
advanced the science of radar warning since we 
introduced the original ESCORT in 1978 

But weve never Stopped striving for another 
quantum leap. And now we've found it: DSP. 

Incredible technology 

DSP is Digital Signal Processing, a technology 
virtually unheard of in personal electronics, but 
used in many exotic electronic devices 

DSP is used by NASA to create detailed space 
photos from blurry images. It’s used to deliver 
sharp images from medical scanners. And now 
we re using DSP to find radar signals too weak to 
be detected by conventional technology 

How it works 

The new ESCORT’s DSP circuitry samples 
incoming radar signals 50,000 times a second, 
slicing them into discrete bits of infor 
mation. This data is then digitized and 
continuously analyzed by an internal 
computer. The end result is incredible 


The heart of ESOORT’s DSP circuitry 
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Breakthrough performance 


New ESCORT provides an incredible increase 
in sensitivity on both bands. Quite simply, this 
means that the new ESCORT picks up radar 
signals much further away than ever before possible 
All this in an incredibly compact package, only 
s" high and 34" wide. The science of radar 
warning will never be the same 


Bad news for thieves: 


A new security system in new ESCORT and 
SOLO makes them of little use to anyone 
but the rightful owner. Here's how it works: 

The system is fully automatic, and easy 
to use. Included with your new radar detector 
is a tiny electronic “Digital Key"™ to put on 
your key ring (see the main photo above and 
the cutaway below). 






Actual size 
cudaway of Digital Key 


About every two months, your radar 
detector's circuitry will prompt you to insert 
your Digital Key into a small jack on your 
detector, and turn your detector on. After 
confirming that you used the right Digital 
Key, your radar detector will reset its lock 
and will be ready for two more months of 
use. That's all there is to it. 

However, for someone who doesn't have 
the right key (and there are thousands of 
different Digital Keys), the radar detector 
simply won't work. And needless to say, 
there's little economic incentive for a thief 
to steal your radar detector if he can’t sell it. 
And if a stolen ESCORT or SOLO is ever 
returned to our factory for service, we'll 
immediately contact you (if you have reported 
the theft to us). 

Although nothing is totally “theft-proof;” 
our new Digital Key security system will 
help keep your new ESCORT or SOLO yours. 








SOLO: A new kind of radar detector — 
No power cord 
. 
I; you re a business traveler, always switching 
between cars and using rentals in distant cities, 
you need the most convenient radar detector 
possible. But radar detectors have always been less 
than ideal for traveling, Until now 
Revolutionary convenience 
After two years of development, we're introducing 
SOLO, the first self-powered superheterodyne radar 
detector You just mount it on vour visor or 
windshield and turn it on. It's that simple 
SOLO doesn’t need a power cord, recharger, or 
add-on battery pack. Its remarkable design uses 
only 2% of the power of a conventional radar 
detector. As a result, SOLO operates about 200 
hours on a single 9 Volt lithium battery (or 80 
hours on a standard alkaline) 


Hours of Daily Usage 
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Approximate Battory Life (months) © Lithium © Alkaline 


Uncompromised performance 

SOLO has the same long-range warning as our 
test-winning PASSPORT, in an even smaller package 
(about 4"H x 24"W, weighing only 542 ounces) 
And unlike most battery-powered devices, SOLO 
maintains full performance over its full battery life 

New self-powered SOLO may be the first radar 
detector that’s never too much trouble to use 








The right stuff 
New ESCORT and SOLO have all of the advanced 
features we pioneered with ESCORT and PASSPORT 
Variable rate audio, with different tones for X and 
K bands. Alert lamp, ten-segment meter, Dark mode 
and a Mute switch with a new Auto-Mute function 
A battery-saver even turns SOLO off if you forget 





Everything included 
Both new ESCORT and SOLO come complete 
with leather case, visor clip, windshield mount 
and comprehensive owner's manual. ESCORT 
includes power cords (straight, coiled, and direct 
wire), while SOLO includes both lithium and 
alkaline 9 volt batteries and a travel case 










ESCORT $295 
Ohio residents add 
$17.70 sales tax 


Prices slightly 
higher in Canada 


ESCORT. 


RADAR WARNING RECEIVER 
a 


Call Toll Free 1-800-543-1608 


(24 hours a day, 7 days a week) 


1 Or mail us your order: 
ml t= Cincinnati Microwave 


> Dept. 6088D9 


Ficoll One Microwave Plaza 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45249 





Factory Direct 
We only sell direct from our factory to you, and 
we guarantee your satisfaction. If you're not 
completely satisfied in 30 days, just return your 
purchase for a full refund. You can’t lose 
The most advanced radar detectors in the 
world are only a toll-free call away. Call today 











SOLO $345 


Ohio residents add 
$20.70 sales tax 
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RADAR RECEIVER 










Prices slightly 
higher in Canada 
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World 


Future 
Holds 


| A panel of TIME experts 
foresees East European 
instability—and 
inevitable German unity 
in a reshaped Continent 


BY FREDERICK PAINTON 


or the third time in this century the 

old order is crumbling in Europe, 

and the world waits anxiously for a 
new one to be born. The transition prom- 
ises to be long, difficult and hazardous. But 
rarcly if ever has the vision of a peaceful 
and relatively free Europe stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Urals seemed so palpa- 
bly within grasp. Thus 1989 is destined to 
join other dates in history—1918 and 
1945—that schoolchildren are required to 
remember, another year when an era end- 
ed, in this case the 44-year postwar period, 
which is closing with the rapid unraveling 
of the Soviet empire. 
events in Eastern Europe 
sometimes appear to be spinning out of 
control, the need grows more urgent to 
perceive and outline even the vaguest 
contours of the reshaped Continent to 
The crumbling of Communism in 
the East carries risks that might be avoid- 
ed and offers opportunities to choose pol- 
icies most likely to bring stability to a new 
European order. 

Accordingly, TIME invited five experts 
on European political and economic af- 
fairs Soviet, a Hungarian, a French- 
man, a West German and an American— 
to try and give definition to what Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev calls “the 
common European house.” During a six- 
hour meeting last week at an 18th century 
mansion in Brussels, the “capital” of the 
twelve-nation European Community, the 
group was asked to share insights on the fu- 
ture of Europe. The panel was not always 
in agreement but found consensus on some 
basic points: 
>» Gorbachev's unprecedented attempt to 


Because 


come. 





democratize Communism and his drive for 
economic reform or perestroika have 
brought the Soviet Union to the brink of 


breakdown. As popular frustration rises, 
recourse to some form of more autocratic 
rule—either under Gorbachev or a succes- 
sor—is increasingly possible. 

> Instability is likely to prevail in Eastern 
Europe for years to come, but for all its 
problems, the region has a far better 
chance of building democratic institutions 
and a market economy than the Soviet 
Union, which lags decades behind its for 
mer satellites. 

> The reunification of Germany is inevita- 
ble. That need not represent a military or 
commercial threat in 19th century balance- 
of-power terms—but only if reunification 
is achieved within a European framework. 
>The U.S.—and NATO—still has a major 
role to play in Europe, especially before 
more sweeping arms-control agreements 
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TIME CONFERENCE 


SOME OF THE 
LIKELIER 
PROSPECTS 


®@ Potential for 
tougher rule in 
Moscow 


®@ German 
reunification— 
butina 
European 
framework 


@ The U.S. and 
NATO will 
continue to play 
major roles 


@ East bloc 
liberalization 


may penalize 
the Third World 


®@ Power will be 
measured in 
markets and 
technology 


come into force and before a new political 
equilibrium is the 
Continent. 
> Western Europe should not be tempted 
into slowing or diluting its program of eco- 
nomic integration scheduled to culminate 
in 1992. The European Community must 
remain a beacon and a model for reformist 
leaderships in the East. 
> Eastern Europe’s emergence from 40 
years of isolation may well come at the ex- 
pense of the Third World, which will see 
Western concern and capital flows divert- 
ed to the transition from Communism. 
> With the winding down of the cold war, 
national power will no longer be measured 
in military terms but in shares of world 
markets and in technological achievement. 
The most somber note at the session 
was struck in assessing the state of the So- 
viet Union. Soviet panelist Andranik Mi- 
granyan, senior research fellow at Mos- 
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“I thought I was hearing things. 

“There's this IBM salesman telling me I 
need a special piece of equipment that IBM 
doesn't even make. 

“And then he offers to get it for me anyway. 
and integrate it with the stuff I already have. 
“W hats the story here?” 


The Solution: the story is that 
IBM people are not out only to sell hardware or 
software. We're out to solve proble ms. 

In fact. we've created a whole division of 
specialists just to help put together a customer's 
system most effectively. 

And whatever it takes. we'll go out of our 
way to do it. No matter what size ihe customer. 

’ The IBM Systems Integration Division. 
One more way we're listening to your needs, 
and bringing you the best ehdiond. 
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cow’s Institute of Economics of the World 
Socialist System, warned that after five 
years of perestroika, “our economists say 
we have yet to hit the bottom. The people 
are acutely aware of the gap between 
words and deeds by the government. We 
feel we might be entering a period of cha- 
os.” Already, Migranyan warned, a loose 
coalition of forces—disgruntled members 
of labor bureaucracies, ethnic Russian na- 
tionalists and members of the Com- 
munist élite, or nomenklatura—can 
be discerned that might eventually 
seek Gorbachev's overthrow. “The 
longer Gorbachev's reforms are 
stuck,” said the Soviet analyst, “the 
greater the opportunity for his ad- 
| versaries to organize against him.” 

French analyst Dominique 
Moisi, co-founder of the Paris-based 
French Institute for International 
Relations, agreed. On recent visits 
to Moscow, he said, he was struck by 
gathering popular pessimism. Said 
Moisi: “The élite around Gorbachev 
sound like the aristocrats on the eve 
of the French Revolution. Even 
among the most devout Gorbachev 
supporters hopes have been re- 
placed by fears.” 

According to Migranyan, the un- 








DOMINIQUE MOISI, FRANCE: 


“perestroika without glasnost.” But Grun- 
wald doubted even that would have the 
desired result. He pointed out that while 
some Asian economies—Taiwan’s and 
South Korea’s, for example—flourished 
under authoritarian regimes, much of 
Latin America’s had not. Said he: “There 
must be a degree of democracy and free- 
dom for people to do their best, to take 
chances.” 








ty” in the reforming economies of Eastern 
Europe that would be attractive examples 
and inspire imitation. “A few years ago, 
people in Hungary were pessimistic,” he 
said. “They thought reforms brought only 
inflation and trouble. But now, and in East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia as well, the 
fear is gone and the people welcome 
change.” 

Eastern Europe, Jeszenszky suggested, 
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his country needed a model to make 
the transition from state-owned to free- 
market economy. “Nobody knows how to 
do it,” he said, including Gorbachev, 
whose government lacks “conceptual ideas 
and clarity about what to do.” Migranyan 
said the short-term remedy was cither food 
or force. As long as there was sausage in 
the shops, the government had room for 
maneuver, but the sausage was running 
short, so perhaps it was time “to limit de- 
mocracy in a period of autocratic rule.” 
Two outcomes were possible, Migran- 
yan suggested: Gorbachev might become 
more authoritarian, “crushing all obstacles 
| and imposing economic reforms,” or a 
conservative regime might emerge that 
would jettison him along with his political 
and social reforms, even while seeking to 
modernize the economy. With Gorba- 
chev’s room for maneuver shrinking, Mi- 
granyan said, “maybe we need an authori- 
tarian period of development ... if 
democracy prevents market mechanisms 
from developing.” 

Henry Grunwald, U.S. Ambassador to 
Austria (and former editor-in-chief of 
Time Inc.), who expressed his personal 
views, acknowledged that there would be 
“a great temptation for the Soviets and 
others to have a little repression on the 
way to free markets,” a process he called 
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Moisi countered by arguing that for the 
West, a measure of democracy in the Sovi- 
et Union was “a guarantee against the re- 
turn of Soviet imperialism.” He told Mi- 
granyan, “You are calling on the West to 
help you, but there will be linkage between 
the amount of help you will receive and the 
image you transmit of yourselves.” Moisi’s 
message: Democracy pays, even if it poses 
problems for Eastern Europe’s reformers. 
Conceded Migranyan: “This is the key 
problem for Eastern Europe and the Sovi- 
et Union.” 


ompared with his Soviet colleague, 
Geza Jeszenszky, spokesman for 
Hungary’s Democratic Forum and 
dean of the School of Social and Political 
Science at the Karl Marx University of 
Economics in Budapest, was optimistic. 
Said he: “In Central Europe we have a bet- 
ter chance for controlled change.” 
Admitting that it was relatively easy to 
change the constitution and restore de- 
mocracy in a small country like Hungary, 
Jeszenszky said the economic challenge 
faced by East European nations was formi- 
dable but not impossible. “Miracles cannot 
be expected,” he warned, with specific ref- 
erence to Poland. Nonetheless, he urged 
the creation of “small islands of prosperi- 





had already found a political form that 
made dramatic economic restructuring 
possible: the “grand national coalition,” 
modeled on the government in Warsaw. 
“Poland’s Solidarity movement set the pat- 
tern,” he said, comparing loose non-Com- 
munist political groupings in Hungary, 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia to na- 
tional coalitions formed in Western Eu- 
rope after World War II. “We are emerg- 
ing from 40 years of war against the people. 
Changes have to be made—economic, po- 
litical and moral ones. These new govern- 
ments soon will have to make unpopular 
decisions, so it’s best to have governments 
credible to all parties.” 

On the volatile issue of German reuni- 
fication, West Germany’s Heinrich Vogel, 
director of the Cologne-based Federal In- 
stitute for East European and Interna- 
tional Studies, suggested that West Ger- 
man politicians and the press were 
exploiting the subject partly because it 
was bound to be a major issue in West 
Germany’s parliamentary elections next 
year. Who knew what East Germans real- 
ly thought about reunification, Vogel 
ked. “There has been no vote. There 
are no reliable polls. Let us try to be less 
hysterical about this subject, less dramat- 
ic.” Vogel complained of an atmosphere 
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of “suspicion, growing, creeping, seeping 
in and destroying the climate of well-es- | 
tablished trust we had” between West 
Germany and its allies, 

Vogel was skeptical that a majority of 
East and West Germans would insist on re- 
unification when the realities sank in: East 
Germans might reject the bitter side of | 
capitalism, competition and un- 
employment. West Germans, al- 
ready fearful of an immigrant in- 
vasion from the East, might well 
shrink from the cost and inconve- 
nience of accommodating their 
poorer brethren. 

Migranyan noted Moscow's 
persistent rejection of reunifica- 
tion. “The Soviet Union is not yet 
ready to accept any form of re- 
unification,” he declared. “It 
would have a major destabilizing 
effect.” Even a loose East-West 
German confederation, he said, 
would create internal problems 
for Gorbachev and tensions with 
the West. Migranyan suggested 
that the Soviet Union, the U.S., 
France and Britain formally 
agree to prevent any joining of 


wald, the Soviets could do little to 

prevent such a course if it actual- 

ly took place, short of using force, which all 
agreed was highly improbable. 

Anyone who takes in the atmosphere 
along the perforated Berlin Wall today, de- 
clared Moisi, should be able to discern —by 
the body language of the Volkspolizei on 
the Eastern side and the Berlin police on 
the Western side—an extraordinary and 
palpable tug of togetherness. “The citizens 
of the German Democratic Republic really 
have a feeling of humiliation about being 
second-class citizens [compared with their 
Western counterparts], and that feeling 
can be ameliorated only by reunification.” 
Opposing that process, suggested Moisi, 
would ultimately cause more problems } 
than it would solve. 

In any case, asked Vogel, “if reunifica- 
tion should happen, where is the threat to 
the rest of Europe? Please, let us stop 
thinking of reunification producing a 
Fourth Reich built on the ashes of 
NATO.” One solution, he suggested, was 
to make the transformation of the East 
bloc a “European task. If there is concern 
about the re-emergence of a German su- 
perpower, the best of all ways to get a le- 
ver on it would be to invest in a West Eu- 
ropean relief and aid operation in East 
Germany and create a European orienta- 
tion to that process.” 














“There are those in Europe who fear 
that the events in Eastern Europe have 
compromised the dynamics of 1992,” said 
Moisi, “but there are also those who be- 
lieve in Europe with a capital E, which em- 
braces those nations lost to Soviet power 
for two generations.” He suggested that 
the people of Eastern Europe had 


achieved “a spiritual dimension, of those 
who had to fight for 40 years against op- 
pression” —an attitude from which the 
West could learn. Eastern Europe’s trans- 
formation, he said, “is not a one-way 
street.” 

Perhaps, Moisi suggested, Europe in 
some ways needs German reunification 
despite all the problems it would bring. He 
postulated that West Germany still suffers 
from an identity crisis, a “unidimensional” 
sense of itself as merely an industrial rath- 
er than a political power. The result, he 
said, was a kind of “German economic ar- 
rogance”; if, in the process of reunifica- 
tion, Germany could attain a “more di- 
verse identity,” that arrogance might fade. 
His advice to the West: “Nothing is more 


| dangerous than to say to Germans today 


“We fear you.’ If we do that, we will create a 
Germany according to that image, the kind 
of Germany we would deserve.” 
Nonetheless, the Frenchman chided 
the government of Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl for failing to make a clear statement 
on the inviolability of the postwar borders 
of West Germany. Kohl appears to have 
waffled on the question for political rea- 
sons, that is, in deference to nationalistic 
elements within his governing coalition 
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and on the far right who still talk about 





“lost territories” in the East that were part 
of Hitler’s Third Reich in 1937. 
What will Europe look like by the year 


| 2000? The panelists agreed that the Conti- | 


HEINRICH VOGEL, WEST GERMANY: 








nent would be defined less in geographical 
terms than by “geography of values,” prin- 
cipally the common practice of democracy. 
By that definition, the reformist East 
European nations—Poland, 
Hungary, East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia—are already be- 
ing considered potential mem- 
bers or associates of the Europe- 
an Community. Not so the Soviet 
Union, which, Moisi maintained, 
was ineligible for membership so 
long as some of the people within 





its empire were deprived of self- 
determination. For his part, 
Migranyan recognized that the 
Soviet Union was too big an enti- 
ty for inclusion in the E.C.—‘“*We 
would break down the walls [of 
the common European 
house]”—but insisted that for 
the Soviets the concept of Eu- 
rope was a symbol of progress 
and modernity with which Gor- 
bachevian reformers wanted to 
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they felt, would eventually be 

erased. Said Jeszenszky: “Bor- 
ders need not change, but the character of 
borders must change. The barbed wire 
must come down, the strip searches must 
be stopped, the examination of the bags— 
all that must end.” 

In the view of the panel, NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact are no longer in control of 
the Continent’s political agenda. That is | 
now in the hands of the people in the 
streets, as in East Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Nonetheless, the sheer unpredict- 


| ability of the upheaval in Eastern Europe 


will make continued membership in both 
alliances reassuring for some time to come. 
NATO, Still useful as long as the Sovict 
Union remains the Continent’s dominant 
military power, was expected to survive 
cutbacks in force levels and thrive in a 
more political and consultative role. 
Grunwald spoke for the group when 
he noted that “instability in Eastern Eu- 
rope is a given for the next few years.” 
The new reformist governments may be 
striving for other versions of West Euro- 
pean social democracy, but as Grunwald 





| pointed out, “Social democracy or capi- 


talism with a human face is an achieve- 
ment of prosperity. Before the luxury of 
humanizing the system, there will be cru- 
el changes.” —Reported by Cathy Booth 
and William Mader/Brussels 
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Under the ambivalent guard of the military: a loyalist sharpshooter keeps an eye on thousands of pro-government demonstrators 


THE PHILIPPINES 


There Is Always a Next Time 







Battered and baited by mutineers, Aquino gets tou gh and reac hes or People Power. 
8 


But she may not be able to act on the lessons gleaned from the latest rebellion 


BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


n 1983, three years before Corazon 
‘ Aquino rode a wave of national anger 
to become President of the Philippines, 
one of the country’s most astute political 


was assassinated in August 1983. And 
though he was talking about Imelda Mar- 
cos, his scenario was coming true last week 
for his coup-plagued widow. 

As Manila’s financial district squeaked 
away from a showdown that might have 


turned it into a Southeast Asian Beirut, the 
President essayed a show of strength by 
reaching for the People Power that 
brought her to office. Still, in tacit disobe 
dience to Aquino’s stand against a negoti- 
ated end to hostilities, her military did not 


observers made an cerily pre- 
scient assessment. “So she 
becomes the rallying point,” 
he said. “Immediately, cor- 
ruption will increase. Every- 
body will feather his nest. At 
that point, she will be nudged 
to the side and be made a 
scapegoat for the mess. Then 
the military will take over. 
They will say, ‘Well, we've 
given you your chance.” But 
they will have made sure she 
would fail. They will then 
throw her to the people, and 
| they will come in as the great 

saviors of the republic.” The 

prediction was made by the 

President's husband Benigno 

Aquino Jr. shortly before he 
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Ten Minutes That Counted 


Though the Bush Administration is often faulted for dithering and send- 
ing out mixed signals in its foreign policy, it reacted with laudable dispatch 
and wisdom in coming to the aid of Philippine President Corazon Aquino. 
After Manila presented Washington with what one source describes as 
“three specific, identifiable requests” for U.S. military aid, a White House 
team headed by Vice President Dan Quayle quickly dismissed them all on 
the grounds that they risked too much bloodshed. Instead, the panel 
backed a plan, crafted by Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Colin Powell, 
to send F-4 Phantoms to secure the skies over two rebel-held airfields, 
thus grounding the mutineers. By telephone, Quayle passed Powell's rec- 
ommendation to George Bush, who was aboard Air Force One en route to 
the Malta summit; in less than ten minutes Bush approved the maneuver, 
saving Aquino not only from the most serious uprising against her in less 
than four years but from her flawed entreaties. Though Aquino’s plea for 
U.S. intervention has cost her political capital at home, she would have lost 
much more support if Washington's response had not been so measured. 
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so much quell the coup as 
reconcile with those who had 
come closer than ever to un- 
seating her. Even before the 
latest coup ended, plots were 
being hatched for the next 
stage of the rebellion, one 
the planners are certain will 
bring about Aquino’s fall. As 
a government trooper who 
helped put down the mutiny 
said of the rebels: “Sir, they 
are not the enemy.” 

Just as she has done after 
every other major coup at- 
tempt, the President dis- 
played resolve and dispatch. 
Aquino peremptorily sum- 
moned the country’s Senators 
to Malacanhang Palace 


and 











bluntly presented them with her dec- 
laration of a national state of emer- 
gency, the closest thing to martial law 
that the constitution allowed her to 
impose. At the People Power rally, 
Aquino, dressed in her trademark yel- 
low, delivered her toughest speech to 
date, praising loyalists and accusing 
her political enemies of colluding 
with the mutineers. She specifically 
mentioned Vice President Salvador 
Laurel, opposition Senator Juan Pon- 
ce Enrile and her cousin Eduardo Co- 
juangco, a wealthy crony of Ferdi- 
nand Marcos who sneaked into the 
country a week before the uprising. 

As many as 100,000 Filipinos 
showed up to wave banners and 
shout, “Cory! Cory!” However, it was 
reported that some participants were 
bused in from the provinces, and the gov- 
ernment’s claim of a turnout of | million 
was hyperbole. But the crowd loved her 
performance. Said a bystander: “Now we 
can sleep at night.” 

Yet Aquino has always been reluctant 
to follow through on her shows of strength, 
which she equates with her predecessor 
Marcos. In the past, every display of post- 
rebellion resolve has been followed by in- 
consistency and a return to bureaucratic 
procrastination. Unfortunately, Aquino’s 
devotion to constitutional principles is 
“part of the reason she is perceived as be- 
ing weak,” says Elliot Richardson, former 
U.S. Attorney General, who is now U.S. 
special representative for the Multilateral 
Assistance Initiative, an international pro- 
gram that has obtained pledges of $3.5 bil- 
lion in development aid for the Philippines 
from a score of countries and institutions. 
He explains, “She seems totally dedicated 
to democratic government—to the point 
where she will not do things that smack of 
authoritarianism.” 

The President may not know what to do 
with the military. For the past four years, 
Aquino has depended on the loyalty of De- 
fense Secretary Fidel Ramos to keep the 
armed forces in line. But Ramos’ response 
to every rebellion has been to patch up re- 
lations between the various military fac- 
tions and restore the uneasy status quo be- 
tween reformist officers and old-line, self- 
interested generals. Aquino can no longer 
afford that kind of détente. Moreover, it 
has not worked. If she cannot impose civil- 
ian authority on the armed forces, then her 
government may be sidelined into irrele- 
vancy as rival military groups battle it out. 
Says a young officer who backs the govern- 
ment: “I think Cory will have to be hard on 
the rebels.” But to balance out the harsh- 
ness, he says, “she must also be hard on the 
corrupt politicians around her.” 

The rebels’ shadowy National Govern- 
ing Council is a troika chaired by General 
Eduardo Abenina and filled out by Lieut. 
Colonel Gregorio (“Gringo”) Honasan, 
mastermind of the last two coup attempts, 
and General Jose Maria Zumel, a rene- 








Back in yellow: no more Mrs. Nice President 


gade officer loyal to the cause of Marcos. 
Ina phone call, Abenina told TIME that the 
rebels could count on about 60% of the 
military for support. Soon, he said, they 
will begin a new phase of the rebellion, de- 
stroying property and, perhaps, waging a 
campaign of political assassinations. 

He denies that the group is out to kill 
Aquino. “We shall give her a pleasurable 
life as a private citizen,” said Abenina. 
“Her official acts—like the declaration of 
state of emergency—we will not question,” 
But he said they would scrutinize her pri- 
vate failure to discipline manipulative rela- 




















Why Is This Man Smirking? 


t Corazon Cojuangco’s wedding to Benigno Aquino 

Jr. in 1954, his best friend Salvador Laurel was part of 
the groom’s entourage. When the widow Corazon Aquino 
ran for President against Ferdinand Marcos in 1986, Lau- 
rel stood as her Vice President. But don’t let those ties fool 
you. Doy, as he is known to Filipinos, has chafed at being 
second best all these years, first to the charismatic Benigno 
and now to his wife. Accusing Cory of reneging on a prom- 
ise to let him run the government once the two were elect- 
ed, he bitterly broke off their alliance and joined the oppo- 
sition in 1987. However, he has not resigned from his high 
office to emphasize political differences. Rather, he has 
stayed on as her implacable understudy, as if waiting for 
the star to break a leg—or worse. 

According to a White House official, Laurel, stranded in Hong Kong during the 
mutiny, had his chief of staff telephone U.S. Ambassador Nicholas Platt in Manila. 
Laurel's aide requested U.S. support for the Vice President’s offer to broker a ne- 
gotiated solution to the impasse. The deal: Aquino would be replaced by a rebel 
junta, presumably including Laurel himself. The U.S. declined the offer. Late last 
week Laurel denied he had made such a request and demanded a denial from Platt 
as well. The embassy replied that during the coup attempt there was no “communi- 
cation” between Laurel and the Ambassador. 

The U.S. is well aware of Laurel's impatience and his ambition. Soon after Doy 
became Aquino’s Vice President, a senior administration official laid it on the line 
during a meeting in Washington. “Look, pal,” he said. “we support Mrs. Aquino, 
We don’t care who you go to—the Pentagon or the State Department or whoev- 
er—the answer is the same.” But the Vice President hasn't stopped trying. As the 
latest coup was under way, Laurel called it a display of democracy in action. Re- 
plied the U.S. State Department's deputy spokesman Richard Boucher: “We clear- 
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Vice President Laurel 


ly do not view it that way.” 








2 tives. For the past year, Aquino has 
5 promised to prosecute “one big fish” 
= on graft charges but has yet failed to 
land a catch, Abenina added, “Had 
America not intervened, this civil war 
would have been over by now.” 
Washington expects more re- 
quests for help from the Aquino re- 
gime and is determined to do all itcan 
to keep her in power. The Aquino res- 
cue is certain to complicate the nego- 
tiations over the two large U.S. instal- 
lations at Subic Bay and Clark. 
Aquino, who was thought to favor the 
bases, may have to remove herself en- 
tirely from deliberating the issue. Says 
a White House official: “The chances 
of a satisfactory resolution were no 
more than 50-50 a couple of months 
ago, and they're less now.” 

And then there is the rest of Benigno 
Aquino’s prophecy to ponder. With the 
establishment of an authoritarian military 
regime, he said, the Communist guerrillas 
will gain the political and armed initiative. 
Drawn to protect its strategic bases, the 
U.S. will have to become partners with 
the military in a vicious war. The Philip- 
pines, Aquino said, will become another 
El Salvador, a fate that should give 
pause to even Cory’s most unyielding 
enemies. —Reported by Nelly Sindayen and 
William Stewart/Manila 
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The Man Who 
Hated Women 


A sick obsession ignites the 
country’s worst mass killing 





t was the last hour of fall-term classes al 
the University of Montreal’s engineer- 
ing school, the Ecole Polytechnique. Stu- 
dents faced eleven days of exams, but at 
least they could look forward to the cheer- 
ing prospect of Christmas vacation after- 
ward. That tidy calendar was suddenly and 
tragically shattered last 
| week in a hail of semiauto- 
matic rifle fire ignited by a 
bizarre sexual hatred. When = 
the climactic hour ended, 
Canada had suffered the 
worst mass murder in its 
history. 

The bloodshed began 
shortly after 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday, when Marc Lé- 
pine, 25, an unemployed 
electronics buff who once 
aspired to study at the engi- 
neering school, arrived at 
the hilltop campus building. 
Armed with a hunting knife 
and a .223-cal. Ruger rifle 
manufactured in the USS., 
Lépine climbed to the sec- 
ond-floor corridor and shot 
a woman student dead. 
Then, a carefree grin on his 
face, he entered the me- 
chanical-engineering class 
of Professor Yvon Bou- 
chard, where a student was 
in the midst of presenting 
his term project. “I want the 
| women!” cried Lépine, or- 
| dering female students to 
one side of the room and 
men into the hall. “We 
thought it was a joke,” said 
Bouchard. They learned 
otherwise when the gunman 
pumped several rounds into 
the ceiling. Shouting, “You're all a bunch 
of feminists!” to his women hostages, Lé- 
pine opencd fire, killing six on the spot. 

Proceeding on his mad mission, Lépine 
went down to the first-floor cafeteria, 
where he killed three more women, then 
up to the third floor, where he gunned 
down four others. Besides the 14 women 
killed, 13 people, four of them men, were 
wounded. Finally the attacker turned the 
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weapon on himself, blowing away part of 


his head. 

In Lépine’s pocket, police found a 
three-page suicide note, in which police 
said he complained that “feminists have al- 
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ways ruined his life.” Born to a French-Ca- 
nadian mother and an Algerian father who 
left the family when his son was seven, Lé- 
pine studied intermittently at junior col- 
leges and expressed the hope that he would 
be accepted at the university. Though he 
had no history of criminal behavior or 
mental illness, he existed on the margins; a 
loner who enjoyed war movies, he was un- 
able to sustain relationships with women 
and claimed to have been turned down by 
the military for being “asocial.” 

Lépine purchased the rifle, a model 
that is popular with ranchers for killing 
coyotes, at a local gun store three weeks 
ago, after undergoing a police-file check 
as required by law. Canada regulates the 





Avictim awaits aid as holiday decorations are removed; Lepine 


A tidy calendar suddenly and tragically shattered by gunfire 


sale of handguns much more strictly than 
does the U.S., but hunting guns, including 
semiautomatics, are widely obtainable. In 
the wake of last weck’s misogynic massa- 
cre, there were calls for tighter rules on 
the availability of combat-style weapons 
as well as soul-searching debates about 
the victimization of women. But the most 
touching commentary involved very few 
words. After a candlelight procession to 
the university, some 1,500 women and 
men sat silently in a Montreal chapel, the 
quiet broken only by the occasional 
hymn. — By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by James L. Graff/Montreal 
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Probing the 
Hit Squads 


De Klerk investigates a rash of 
apparent assassinations 


ne late afternoon eight years ago, 

Griffiths Mxenge, a well-known black 
lawyer and antiapartheid campaigner in 
the city of Durban, was driving home when 
he stopped to help four men whose pickup 
truck had apparently broken down. Ac- 
cording to an affidavit given to the police, 
the men abducted Mxenge, drove him to a 
field outside a nearby soccer stadium, 
stabbed him repeatedly and then left him 
to die in a pool of blood. 

Since 1977 nearly 50 government op- 
ponents have been murdered under | 
murky circumstances, the victims of ap- 
parent assassinations. Few of their killers 
have been identified, let alone appre- 
hended by the authorities. Last week 
long-standing suspicions that police hit 
squads were behind at least some of the 
murders were bolstered by State Presi- 
dent F.W. de Klerk’s decision to order an 
inquiry. He announced that the Ministry 
of Law and Order and the Ministry of 
Justice would conduct a fresh investiga- 
tion into the allegedly political murders 


| of Mxenge and 79 other victims, whose 


names were on a list that De Klerk gave 
to his Justice Minister. 

The government had been under grow- 
ing pressure to take action since the hit- 
squad affair burst onto the front pages of 
the country’s newspapers in October. At 
that time a prisoner on death row, former 
policeman Butana Almond Nofomela, al- 
leged that he had been part of a team that 
“eliminated” Mxenge in 1981. After being 
named in Nofomela’s affidavit, former po- 
lice captain Dirk Coetzee went public in 
the weekly newspaper Viye Weekblad with 
a story of how he headed a police hit squad 
between 1980 and 1982 that carried out at 
least nine assassinations, including that of 
Mxenge, as well as numerous bombings 
and abductions. “I was in the heart of the 
whore,” declared Coetzee, who accused 
senior police officers of authorizing 
assassinatuions. 

In launching the new probe, officials 
said they would prosecute Nofomela for 
his role in Mxenge’s murder. They also 
planned to issue a warrant for Coetzee’s 
arrest. But tracking him down is proving to 
be difficult. Coetzee, who apparently made 
his confession out of fear that his former 
superiors would try to make him a scape- 
goat, fled the country last month, and has 
been variously reported living in Europe, 
elsewhere in Africa and on the island of 
Mauritius. Ss 
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Spruce up their Holiday. 
Give Tanqueray. 


To give Tanqueray as a gift, visit your local retailer or call 1-800-243-3787. Void where prohibited 
Imported English Gin, 47.3% Alc/Vol (94.6°), 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. © 1989 Schieffelin & Somerset Co., New York, N_Y. 
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Noble Battle, Terrible Toll | 
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Where death is not a stranger: the scene outside a government office building in Bogota last week after a half-ton bomb exploded, killing 52 people 
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In his offensive against the coke princes, President Barco has dented the drug 
pipeline but hardly destroyed it. The narcos lash back by terrorizing the innocent 


BYJOHN MOODY BOGOTA 


T he army major was flabbergasted at 
the offer, delivered by an emissary 
of José Gonzalo Rodriguez Gacha: 
in return for destroying confiscated docu- 
ments and computer disks that provided a 
detailed blueprint of Gacha’s cocaine 
empire, the officer, whose monthly sal- 
ary is $300, would receive $1.2 million. 
Cash. If he refused, the drug Mafia would 
hunt him down and slaughter him. 

How many people 
would be strong enough to 
just say no? To reject im- 


| and 


President Virgilio Barco Vargas’ four- 
month-old war against his country’s top 
narcos—Gacha, Pablo Escobar Gaviria 
the three brothers of Medellin’s 
Ochoa family—has not gone as well as he 
or the nation had hoped. Since Mob hit 
men assassinated presidential candidate 
Luis Carlos Galan in August and ignited 
Barco’s offensive, the leaders of Colom- 
bia’s coke cartels have gone into hiding, 
forfeiting posh estates and bank accounts; 
some law-enforcement officials believe 


WHO’S WINNING THE WAR? 


that the drug princes have even undergone 
plastic surgery. Nevertheless, Gacha and 
company remain immensely powerful, with 
their pipeline to the U.S. merely dented 
and their profits still enormous. And in the 
past two weeks they have demonstrated 
that they do not care how many people die 
in their showdown with the government to 
see who really rules Colombia. 

Last week a half-ton of dynamite stashed 
in a stolen truck exploded outside the head- 
quarters of the DAS, the secret police in over- 
all charge of the coke battle. 
The blast, which gouged a 
30-ft.-deep crater and dam- 


mediate wealth and accept 
a relentless shadow of vio- 
lent death? Yet the major 
did say no, and turned over 
the data to his superiors. 
His bravery is only one un- 
sung ballad of honor in Co- 
lombia’s crusade against its 
cocaine cowboys. It is also 
the exception, not the rule. 


| Since Bogota declared war on the narcos in mid-August, this is how the 
| battle has fared: 


"THE GOVERNMENT: 


497 arrests $250 million in property 


weapons and 
Grugs contiscated 


9 suspects extradited 
to the U.S 


| COKE CARTELS: 


187 civilians and 265 bombings More than $500 million 
officials killed in property damage 
TIME, DECEMBER 18, 1989 


aged buildings as far as 40 
blocks away, killed at least 52 
and injured 1,000. The day 
before the bombing, a judge 
involved in prosecuting the 
drug masters was gunned 
down while strolling the 
streets of Medellin. And 
nine days earlier, the narcos 
planted a bomb that ripped 
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apart an Avianca jetliner en route from Bo- 
gota to Cali, claiming 107 lives. An anony- 
mous caller said the plane had been de- 
stroyed because its passengers included five 
“snitches”—people who, like the major, had 
defied the Mob to help the government. 

The early weeks of the offensive raised 
unrealistic expectations that the drug em- 
pires could be quickly crushed. Jungle labs 
were torched, properties and chemicals 
seized, and some 11,000 people detained. 
Today, with the war continuing but with 
fewer spectacular results to show for its ef- 
forts, the Barco administration is having a 
harder time making its case that the strug- 
gle is worthwhile. Meanwhile, the 
drug Mafia has struck back with 
more than 200 bombings and sin- 
gled out and killed at least 13 offi- 
cials. By the standards of civil war, 
the DAS headquarters would qualify 
as a military target and therefore 
part of the price paid by a country in 
conflict. But by blasting out of the 
sky a civilian airplane filled with in- 
nocent passengers, the narcos 
served notice that no one is safe 
from their vengeance, 

Though the escalating violence is 
intimidating the population and 
eroding Barco's support throughout 
the country, Colombian officials 
contend that the season of terror is 
proof that their battle is taking its 
toll against the intended targets. 
“We're winning,” insists General 
Miguel Maza Marquez, who as head 
of the DAS directs the government’s 
offensive (he escaped injury in last 
weck’s bombing). “The chieftains no 
longer live comfortably. They are in 
the mountains. The best proof that 
they are cracking is the level of mad- 
ness to which they have sunk.” 

The Bush Administration pro- 
fesses to be pleased with Bogota’s 
resolve, though officials are study- 
ing whether it will be safe enough 
for the President to attend a drug 
summit in Colombia early next 
year. “Barco is an engineer, and so 
he took a while to make up his 
mind,” says a U.S. official. “But 
now that he’s taken a decision to 








Barco 


country’s overall good if it means endan- 
gering their own lives. 

Increasingly, Colombian public opin- 
ion favors negotiating with the narcos. It is 
a notion that Barco’s associates know bet- 
ter than to utter around the office. When 
police foiled a plot to kill Barco’s daughter, 
the flinty President said, “With common 
criminals and gutless assassins, dialogue is 
not possible.” 

The drug lords seem to be getting the 
message. An authorized spokesman for one 
of the cartels told Time that Escobar, Ga- 
cha and Gilberto Rodriguez Orejuela, don 
of the Cali cartel, recognize Barco’s inflexi- 
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Rodriguez Orejuela 


fight these guys, he’s unshakable.” But if | bility and are waiting for his term to expire 


Barco’s campaign is lauded by the politi- 
cians in Washington, it has more than its 
share of deserters among the politicians in 
Colombia. Aware that the specter of an 
American jail cell remains the drug bosses’ 
darkest nightmare, the Colombian Su- 
preme Court last October upheld Barco’s 
use of executive powers to extradite sus- 
pects wanted in the U.S. But last week the 
Colombian House of Representatives vot- 
ed to put the question of extradition on a 
nationwide referendum early next year. In 
so doing, the legislators effectively washed 
their hands of the issue and admitted to 
their constituents that they do not have the 
gumption to make tough decisions for the 
4 


next August. Says the source: “They'll try to 
reason with the next President.” But “rea- 
son” is surely a euphemism for “control.” 
Through intermediaries, the narcos are put- 
ting money behind candidates for Presi- 
dent, Congress and mayors of key cities. Af- 
ter election day, the bill will come due. 
Having endured Barco’s best shot so 
far, the drug chieftains appear to be 
rebuilding their scorched empire. Cocaine 
production, which in September dropped 
to a quarter of its usual level of about 50 
tons, is back up to 75%. Says a Western 
diplomat: “They were knocked off bal- 
ance, but never out of business. If they 
need to boost production, they offer peo- 
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ple double or triple salary. Money means 
nothing to them.” 

The government distinguishes among its 
enemies, and holds Gacha and Escobar re- 
sponsible for most of Colombia's recent vio- 
lence. By contrast, Bogota considers the Ro- 
driguez Orejuela mob from Cali to be white- 
collar criminals, who would rather make 
money than headlines. While less prone to 
violence, the Cali organization does its share 
to keep the drug pipeline full. The two big- 
gest recent busts in the U.S.—22 tons of co- 
caine in Los Angeles concealed in an un- 
guarded warehouse and six tons in New York 
City hidden inside barrels of caustic pow- 
der—both originated in Cali. 

Barco’s war, however, is not pri- 
marily intended to keep the rest of 
the world safe from Colombian 
drugs. He views the narcos first as a 
threat to his country, and thus de- 
votes fewer resources to destroying 
the Cali clan than the other cartels. 
Says General Maza: “In 1984 we 
didn’t have a clear idea of the di- 
mension of the problem. We didn’t 
realize that they had our society 
practically under their control. 
They are killing Colombia. We have 
to resolve this problem first. Then 
we can take part in the world fight.” 

Gacha has responded to the 
spotlight in typically ugly fashion. 
His organization plans to introduce 
American drug users to basuco, a 
partly processed coca plant that is 
later mixed with ether to purify it 
into cocaine. Basuco, which is just as 
addictive as crack, has long been 
used by poor Colombians, who mix 
it with tobacco and smoke it. Says a 
cartel source: “Gacha thinks basuco 
will be very popular among poor 
Americans. He blames America for 
the injury his business has suffered 
and wants to punish the U.S.” 

There are signs that the cartel’s 
monopoly on the coke trade is wan- 
ing. Recent bombings in Bogota may 
be the work of free-lance criminals 
secking to muscle in on the families’ 
business. Authorities believe new or- 
ganizations are being set up in Peru, 
Bolivia, Mexico and the U.S. 

Meanwhile, Colombia’s government 
and its most wanted criminals feint and jab 
at one another. For Barco, the capture of 
Escobar or Gacha would justify his unyield- 
ing crusade. For the drug thugs, the assassi- 
nation or abduction of a top government of- 
ficial would convince the public that a deal 
is needed, Moans Interior Minister Carlos 
Lemos Simmonds: “I go from an armored 
car to a guarded office. My feet have not 
touched the streets for weeks. My family 
lives in terror.” An understandable lament, 
but Lemos and his family—as well as the 
rest of the country—will continue to live in 
terror as long as the U.S. demand for co- 
caine remains keen and Colombia’s drug 
masters insist on being the main suppliers. = 
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Pastora now trawls for votes 
NICARAGUA 
APlague on 
Both Houses 


| Edén Pastora, the perennial 
Nicaraguan maverick, returned 
to Managua last week in a 
homecoming more quixotic 
than heroic. The charismatic 
former guerrilla will campaign 
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Rebuff for the 
Kuomintang 


There was never a chance that 
Taiwan’s long-ruling Kuomin- 
tang would be defeated in na- 
tional elections earlier this 
month. The suspense centered 
on whether the Democratic 
Progressive Party, in its maiden 
contest as a legal opposition, 
would even dent the KMT’s ar- 
mor. The results, announced 
last week, surprised many ob- 
servers. D.P.P. Candidates won 


Opposition victor Yu Ching celebrates his party's strong showing 


for dark-horse Social Christian 
presidential candidate Erick 
Ramirez, touting him as an al- 
ternative to both the Marxist 
Sandinistas and the National 
Opposition Union, a coalition 
dominated by the right wing. 
Under the nom de guerre 
Commander Zero, Pastora be- 
came a revolutionary superstar 
in 1978 after leading a raid on 
the National Palace that helped 
topple the Somoza regime a 
year later. Partly because he 
was unhappy with the Sandinis- 
tas’ growing dependence on 
Moscow, he quit as Vice Minis- 
ter of Defense and in 1983 
launched a guerrilla war against 
his former comrades. But he re- 
jected CIA pressure to join the 
main contra faction and was fi- 
nally forced to quit fighting. 
Pastora can dazzle audi- 
ences, but he is not a candidate. 
His stumping for Ramirez will 
probably split opposition votes, 
which is one reason the Sandi- 
nistas let Pastora return in the 
first place. x 
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21 out of 101 available seats in 
the Legislative Yuan, enabling 
the party for the first time to 
sponsor new bills. 

In the overall vote for both 
legislative and local races, the 
bD.P.P. captured 30% of the bal- 
lots and independent candi- 
dates took 11%, That left the 
KMT, despite its control of the 
broadcast media and its fat 
campaign coffers, with a 59% 
share, an all-time low. The 
D.P.P.’S strong showing under- 
scored growing resentment to- 
ward the KMT’s 40-year political 
monopoly on Taiwan. a 
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MIDDLE EAST 


One Step 
Ata Time 


In the microns by which prog- 
ress toward peace in the Middle 
East is measured, last week’s 
announcement by Egypt was a 
significant advance. With the 
Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion’s approval, Cairo formally 
accepted in principle U.S. Sec- 
retary of State James Baker's 
five-point plan for talks be- 
tween Palestinians and Israel. 
Egypt attached conditions 
to its acceptance, as did Israel 
when it endorsed the plan last 
month. And since Baker's five 


IRAQ 


Some Deadly 
New Toys 


Ever since Iraq credited its use 
of medium-range missiles 
against Iran with bringing a halt 
to the gulf war in 1988, the re- 
gime of President Saddam Hus- 
sein has relentlessly pursued 
high-tech advances in its mili- 
tary hardware. 

Last week Baghdad claimed 
to have scored not one but two 
such gains: the successful firing 
of a three-stage rocket capable 
of lifting satellites into space, 
and the test firing of two sur- 
face-to-surface missiles with a 


| range of 1,240 miles, more than 


twice that of the ones thought 
to be currently in the Iraqi 
arsenal 

Both claims had a slightly 
empty ring. Baghdad almost 
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Palestinians arrested after riots last week in a refugee camp 


points were deftly ambiguous 
to begin with, the endorse- 
ments of Cairo and Jerusalem 
imply no resolution of their 
fundamental differences. The 
major open issues: Israel re- 
fuses to meet with representa- 
tives of the P.L.O, and insists 
that talks stick to its scheme 
for elections in the occupied 
territories leading to limited 
self-rule. The P.L.0. is deter- 
mined to choose the Palestin- 
ian delegation and pursue the 
creation of an independent 
homeland. The next step is for 
the foreign ministers of Israel 
and Egypt to meet with Baker | 
to shape the direct Israeli- 
Palestinian meetings. rs 


Rocket man: Hussein 


certainly does not possess a sat- 
ellite or the technology to build 
one. As for the missiles, West- 
ern analysts express some 
doubts about the accuracy of 
any longer-range missiles un- 
der development in Iraq. 5 
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Easier Said 
Than Done 


Bush and Gorbachev set ambitious goals 
at Malta, but they left little time 
for the hard bargaining still to come 





BY MICHAEL DUFFY 


eorge Bush normally distrusts 

“big moments,” and this one did 

not last long. His chummy ses- 

sion with Mikhail Gorbachev in 
Malta restored momentum to U.S.-Soviet 
relations and gave a boost to what Bush 
| called his ‘tnew thinking” about the 
changes in the Communist world. Yet the 
President had barely left his joint press 
conference with Gorbachev when he en- 
countered serious questions about his 
plans to encourage perestroika and to deliv- 
cr on his promises in time. 

Conservative activists were concerned 
that Bush had gone too far in pledging to 
help Gorbachev economically. Military ex- 
perts doubted that treaties to cut nuclear 
warheads and European force levels could 
| be completed by next June, or anytime next 
| year. The President promised to “kick our 
bureaucracy and push it as fast as I possibly 
| 








can” to meet the deadlines. Yet despite the 

smiles in Malta, the obstacles to arms con- 

trol are more than bureaucratic; the two 
| leaders did little to resolve fundamental 
| disagreements. 

Until recently Bush was a member of 
the conservative chorus warning that a bad 
arms-control deal was worse than no deal 
at all, as critics reminded him. “Setting an 
arbitrary time frame for arms-control trea- 
ties to be completed and signed is not 
wise,” said Sam Nunn, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

Even the Soviets were flashing warning 
signs. Armed forces Chief of Staff Mikhail 
Moiseyev said the Soviet leadership 
| should make no further concessions to the 
U.S., and noted pointedly that there are 
still too many disagreements to conclude a 
strategic-arms treaty by June. Gorbachev 
and Bush would have to meet again just to 
hash out these differences, said Moiseyev. 

By that measure, the main value of 
Malta was in fulfilling Bush’s stated goal: 
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making a personal connection with Gorba- 
chev. To Bush’s relief, Gorbachev played a 
low-key role, thanking the President for his 
“prudent and cautious” rhetoric. The two 
leaders engaged in lengthy chats about 
“Western values,” an expression Bush uses | 
to describe the changes sweeping Eastern 
Europe. In one 30-minute segment, Gor- 
bachev asked Bush to drop the phrase 
from speeches, because it implied the 
changes were a victory for the West. Ac- 
cordingly, the President has started speak- 
ing of “democratic values.” 

That kind of concession displeases con- 
servatives, who say the Soviets should suf- 
fer through their economic and political 
crises without American assistance. The 
White House dispatched Vice President 
Dan Quayle to disarm the hard-liners even 
before Bush left Europe. Quayle uttered 
anachronistic noises to the Washington 
Post, including a nostalgic reference to the 
Sovict Union as a “totalitarian state.” If 
Quayle’s partial retraction a few days lat- 
er—he changed the description to “au- 
thoritarian” —seemed to blur the Adminis- 
tration’s view even more, that was part of 
the game: Behind the scenes, White House 


TRADE PROPOSALS 


Bush promised to grant most-favored-nation 
status to the Soviet Union if Moscow eases 
emigration laws. As Soviet trade with the 
West grows, Bush pledged to expand techni- 
cal cooperation between the two countries. 





No applause, please: Bush, flanked by Baker and 


officials reminded conservatives that the 
overtures to the Soviets were extremely 
popular. “The big question is, Can we 
break 80% in our approval rating?” said a 
West Wing aide only half jokingly. 

Bush played a similar hand at NATO 
headquarters in Brussels, offering some- 
thing for everyone. For West German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl, Bush declared, 
“The task before us ... is to end the divi- 
sion of Europe and of Germany.” For 
French President Francois Mitterrand: 
“Reunification should occur in the context 
of Germany's continued commitment to | 
NATO.” When his support for an “inte- 
grated” Europe rattled Britain’s Margaret 
Thatcher, Bush telephoned her later to say 
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he had not meant to undercut her position. 
rhe smooth performance left the Europe- 
ans feeling pleased, if perplexed. Quipped 
a top NATO envoy: “This was the diplomat 
ic equivalent of writing those personal let 
ters we hear about.” 

Bush used Malta as a pretext for mend- 
ing fences with the other Communist 
superpower. He sent National Security 


The U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have agreed in 
principle to reduce the number of warheads 
in their nuclear stockpiles to 6,000 each— 
nearly a 50% cut. But disputes over cruise 
missiles and naval forces may stall a deal. 


~*~. 
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Cheney, must scramble to deliver on the promises he made at the summit 


Adviser Brent Scowcroft and Deputy Sec- 
retary of State Lawrence Eagleburger to 
Beijing for the ostensible purpose of brief 
ing Chinese leaders on his talks with Gor- 
bachev. The real motive, Administration 
aides conceded, was to resume high-level 
contacts, which the U.S. suspended after 
the massacre of students in Tiananmen 
Square last June 

Given the many mixed signals, it was no 
wonder the President encountered ques- 
tions about the heft of his proposals and 
how he plans to fulfill them: 


Economic Aid 
Bush’s plans to help the Soviet economy 
by casing U.S. trade barriers, expanding 


technical cooperation and speeding joint 
ventures—are the most easily accom- 
plished. But they are largely symbolic. If 
Moscow lifts restrictions on emigration, 
which it has said it will do, the U.S. will be 
persuaded to grant the Soviet Union most 
favored-nation status. That would lower 
tariffs on Soviet manufactured goods, but 
it would not change the fact that the 
U.S.S.R. has relatively little to sell to the 
U.S. Still, Gorbachev needs every conces- 
sion he can get. Bush's promise to sponsor 
“observer status” for the Soviets at the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
talks in 1991 will signal the Kremlin's ac- 
ceptance into the world community and 
serve as an endorsement for Gorbachev's 
foreign policy. 


Strategic Weapons 
Bush had no sooner thrown his weight be 
hind the stalled Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks than Gorbachev complicated mat- 
ters. Earlier this year, the Sovicts pro- 
posed moving forward on a 50% cut in nu 
clear warheads without an agreement on 
hard-to-count sea-launched cruise mis- 
siles. At Malta, Gorbachev hinted that he 
could not sign a START treaty without 
some kind of understanding about SLCMs 
To that, Gorbachev added another gam- 
bit: he proposed a ban on short-range 
nuclear weapons on naval vessels. 
Secretary of State James Baker and his 
Soviet counterpart, Eduard Shevardnadze, 
will take up several easy START issues 
when they meet in Geneva next month, but 
not SLCMs. With or without them, Bush ac- 
knowledged, his June deadline would be 
hard to meet 


Conventional Forces in Europe 
An old arms-control adage holds, “If you 
like watching a car rust, you'll love conven- 
tional-weapons talks.”’ Negotiations in 
Vienna have dragged on for 15 years 
Although Bush promised last May to com- 
plete a CFE deal within a year, he acknowl 
edged in Malta that it would take at least 
until the end of 1990, That may be why he 
reversed his long-held but unpopular posi- 
tion that cuts in conventional forces must 
precede reductions in strategic arms 
Soviet and U.S. officials have essential- 
ly agreed to reduce their forces in Europe 
to 275,000 each. But some NATO allies are 
dragging their fect on peripheral issues 
British and French negotiators are wary of 
any deal that reduces the size of their inde 


pendent air forces—so wary, in fact, that 
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some experts predict that aircraft will have 
to be taken off the table if Bush is to meet 
his deadline. 

The prospect of inch-by-inch progress 
in Vienna and Geneva only underscored 
warnings that there will be no quick 
“peace dividend” for the overstretched 
federal budget. Defense Secretary Dick 
Cheney’s planned $180 billion in Penta- 
gon cuts through 1995 amount to little 
more than deletions in the military's wish 
list. Nuclear-arms control saves little 
money because it normally results in de- 
struction of hardware that has already 
been paid for and often requires expen- 





sive verification methods. Reducing con- 
ventional forces could save money, but 
not much: defense-budget experts from 
the Rand Corp. to the Congressional 
Budget agree that a 50% reduction in 
U.S. troops in Europe would yield sav- 
ings of only $6 billion to $7 billion a year. 
Real savings would not occur unless 
troops based in the U.S. are demobilized, 
a politically unappetizing prospect be- 
cause of its impact on local economies. 
Despite these challenges, Bush is still 
buoyed by an element of good fortune. 
Gorbachev seems content to let the 
President move at his own pace. The So- 
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viets and NATO allies support a stabiliz- 
ing U.S. presence in Europe. And a 
gradually reduced Soviet threat may en- 
able Bush to squeeze just enough money 
from the military next year to keep the 
federal deficit moving downward. Bush 
recognizes that he is the benefactor of a 
rare alignment of stars. “I’m a lucky 
person to be President of our country in 
these very exciting times,” he said last 
weck. But as the ground in Europe con- 
tinues to shift, he will need more than 
luck. —Reported by Dan Goodgame, 
Christopher Ogden and Bruce van Voorst/ 
Washington 
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Hugh Sidey 
A Game of One-on-One 


a + Y ctually, I really did put 
my feet up at one 
point,” George Bush said last 
week by telephone from the 
White House. “I did it think- 
ing, ‘Tl show ‘em I really 
meant it to be a feet-up meet- 
ing.’ Sol put my feet up on one 
of those round sofas that were 
bolted to the deck of the Gor- 
ky. Gorbachev and I were lean- 
ing over toward one another. 
There were no inhibitions.” 

The President had been 
a little tentative going into 
such a highly charged super- 
power meeting, when the 
great Malta storm struck. But 
the outcome reassured the 
world and seemed to enhance Bush's presidential stature. His 
reflections on his cight hours with the Soviet boss came over 
the telephone line like pages out of a good reporter's 
notebook. 

“Yes, [ think I can trust Gorbachev,” Bush said. “I looked 
him in the eye, I appraised him. He was very determined. Yet 
there was a twinkle. He is a guy quite sure of what he is doing. 
He has got a political feel. I could tell by the way he was laugh- 
ing with us. A little wink now and then. He has a wonderful 
way of communicating with Westerners. I had the feeling that 
I could bring up any subject at all. 

“We had quite an animated discussion about Western val- 
ues vs. democratic values. I thought they were the same thing. 
But he interpreted our definition of Western values to mean 
that we were right and he was wrong, Whereas democratic val- 
ues are what he has been working for. 

“T told him there was one question that always kept com- 
ing up. What would happen if trouble developed inside the So- 
viet Union and they had to use force to put it down? I said I 
always refused to answer such a hypothetical question, but 
Americans were asking it. He did not give a direct answer, but 
he strongly implied, ‘Look, I'm going to succeed.’ ” 

The drama of two men in the blustery Mediterrancan clos- 








“He is a guy quite sure of what he is doing” 


ing the book on 40 years of 
animosity is one of the sur- 
prises that history deals up 
in this strange world. “The 
changes are so monumental. 
So different. But it did not 
seem overwhelming when we 
sat down. Two reasonable 
people sat down with their 
staffs. Even the contentious 
matters were brought up 
without rancor. When I first 
met him in Moscow when I 
was Vice President and 
brought up human rights, he 
grew very heated. This time 
he talked very rationally, not 
rancorously. 

“T had the feeling that the 
way we clicked off our list of things that we wanted to accom- 
plish didn’t exactly disarm him, but it did show him that we 
were ready to move forward on a lot of things he wanted. He 
may have been pleased it wasn’t going to take hours to drag 
them out of us. 

“There are always invisible barriers that come from the 
enormous differences between our socictics. | am not naive 
enough to believe that all the problems will be solved. But I 
told him that I thought the meeting made good sense. I told 
him that I never had favored this kind of meeting before but 
that I had changed my mind. I am going to keep the personal 
part of this going. I'll find ways to contact him in a quict fash- 
ion. I can write. I can call now. I’m not going to become a pen 
pal, but we can communicate.” 

To put down any lingering rumors of seasickness or dis- 
tress on Malta’s surging waves, Bush waxed eloquent about 
the night in the driving storm. “I loved it on the ship. We ate a 
wonderful dinner and had a good bottle of white wine. I went 
out on the fantail first, and for a couple of hours I watched 
those young boys working the anchor chains so skillfully in the 
high seas, and it was thrilling.” That story undoubtedly will be 
enlarged and enriched as the years go on. Old sailors are just 
that way. a 
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Making Deals in Poland 


It’s a worthy idea, but Americans find little to build on 


BY GISELA BOLTE 
M ike Harper trudged through the dirty 


snow in downtown Warsaw searching 
for a fur hat to protect him against the icy 
wind. But among the meager selections in 
half a dozen stores, he could not find one hat 
that fitted. Harper, who runs a large food 
company in Omaha, refused to give up. He 
decided to offer one hatmaker the equiva- 
lent of an extra $10 in zlotys to whip some- 
thing up by next morning. The man showed 
little enthusiasm, however, his sullen face re- 
flecting the effects of 45 years of Communist 
rule. Harper left the store doubting that he 
would get his hat. 

Those doubts were mir- 
rored by the other members of 
a high-level U.S. mission that 
was searching for ways to assist 
Poland in building a free-mar- 
ket economy. Arriving in War- 
saw two weeks ago, the delega- 
tion of Bush Administration 
officials, business executives, 
labor leaders and academics 
fanned out on scouting trips, 
touring farms, factories, coal 
mines and training centers and 
surveying the Polish telephone 
system. 

Their findings were hardly 
encouraging. The Ursus tractor 
plant outside Warsaw, which 
once supplied farm equipment 
for the entire East bloc, was op- 
erating at only a fraction of its 
capacity. At the OMIG elec- 


whether the Poles’ eagerness will prove to 
have been “monumental courage or sheer 
folly.” While none of the Americans 
doubted the commitment to reform at the 
top of the Polish government, some ques- 
tioned how it would be received once sub- 
sidies are ended and prices begin fluctuat- 
ing. “It will depend on the political 
prowess and strength of the government,” 
said Yeutter. “There will inevitably be 
some slippage.” 

Labor Secretary Elizabeth Dole and 
her Polish counterpart, Jacek Kuron, 
signed a memorandum of understanding 
on U.S. technical help for setting up an un- 





Yeutter confers with Polish Prime Minister Mazowiecki in Warsaw 





tronics factory, the building was 
crumbling and the technology 
25 years old. “The Poles are doing very well 
with the tools they have,” said Robert Gal- 
vin, chairman of Motorola. “But to be com- 
petitive they need entirely new operations.” 

Still, the Americans were impressed 
with the candor of Polish leaders and their 
determination to pursue tough reform mea- 
sures. Polish Deputy Prime Minister Leszek 
Balcerowicz was especially forthright in 
outlining an ambitious program to sell off 
state-owned enterprises, balance the bud- 
get, break the back of hyperinflation and 
move toward currency convertibility. Said 
Agriculture Secretary Clayton Yeutter, who 
led the mission: “We listened, and all we 
had to do was say ‘Amen.’ ” 

But the suddenness of Poland’s great 
leap may create new problems, even as it 
seeks to solve old ones. The country lacks 
economic institutions that took centuries 
to develop in the West: it has no stock ex 
change, no commercial banks, little experi 
ence in the rough-and-tumble of a free 
market. Barry Sullivan, chairman of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, wondered 


Despite good intentions, the Americans came away skeptical. 





Poles call old steel mills “Stalin's revenge” 
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employment-insurance system to soften 
the blows of economic reform. “Where 
they ask us for assistance, we'll give it to 
them,” said Dole, who will dispatch a team 
of unemployment-insurance specialists to 
Warsaw in early January. They are likely to 
be busy. Economic conditions in Poland 
are grim, with inflation running at more 
than 50% a month. With the value of the 
zloty plunging, farmers and store manag- 
ers are holding back merchandise, thereby 
contributing to shortages. As many as 
600,000 workers may be unemployed next 
year when obsolete and inefficient plants | 
are downsized or closed. At the same time, 
real income is expected to plummet as the | 
government cuts subsidies while trying to 
hold down wages. The U.S. delegation 
heard a lot of concern from Polish officials 
that the effects of economic reform might 
provoke social protest. 

The Poles are desperate 
for U.S. investment, but the 
visiting Americans came away 
2 skeptical. “Now is not the 
time,” said Harper. The bank- 
ing system is all but inopera- 
tive, business laws and ac- 
counting standards are 
inadequate, and the phone sys- 
tem works poorly when it 
works at all. “Once they get 
those things done, the appetite 
for investment will increase,” 
Harper said. Yet the appetite 
is there. Last week Chase En- 
terprises of Hartford agreed to 
a 70%-30% partnership with a 
Polish consortium to build a 
$900 million cable television 
network in the country. 

Other U.S. firms are set- 
tling for smaller opportunities. 
An Indianapolis firm, SerVaas 
Inc., hopes to interest Poles 
who hold dollars in its line of 
three $32,000-to-$36,000 model homes. A 
major selling point: the houses can be 
ready for occupancy in 60 days, as opposed 
to the average 26 years that most Poles 
must now wait for a new house. 

Despite their doubts, the members of 
the American delegation, whose visit end- 
ed even as Presidents Bush and Gorbachev 
were mecting in Malta, returned home 
convinced that Poland—larger than Hun- 
gary, more eager for economic change 
than the Soviet Union, more depressed 
than East Germany—is a critical test case 
for reform. If a modern, free-market 
economy can be created there, the visitors 
believe, prospects will improve throughout 
the East bloc. Certainly Mike Harper 
found reason for hope. The sullen hat- 
maker whom he offered a $10 bonus 
turned out to be a budding entrepreneur in 
disguise. Encouraged by the prospect of 
profit, he scoured Warsaw for a suitable 
pelt and next morning presented Harper 
with a handsome, custom-made hat of red 
fox fur, s 
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Nation 


Warning: Further—and Maybe 


fter more than two troubled years as 
the Government's top savings and 
loan regulator, M. Danny Wall fell victim 
to the nation’s spreading S&L scandal. 
The clamor for his ouster mounted last 
month after lower-ranking bank examin- 
ers told Congress that Wall had unduly 
delayed for 21 months a Government 
takeover of high-flying financier Charles 
Keating’s Lincoln Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation, whose collapse could cost taxpay- 
ers $2.5 billion. Last week Wall finally 
bowed to the pressure and resigned as 
director of the Office of Thrift Supervi- 
sion. He had been victimized, Wall com- 
| plained, by “simplistic efforts to find a 
scapegoat to shoulder the blame for the 
entire thrift crisis.” 

That crisis could soon become worse, 
because new requirements designed to 
strengthen the thrifts could instead push 
many of them into extinction, Starting last 
week, S&Ls must greatly increase their 
capitalization as a hedge against losses 
from problem loans, interest-rate swings 

| and bad investment decisions. Among oth- 
er things, they will be required to maintain 
“risk-based capital” equal to 6.4% of their 
risky assets, such as shopping centers and 
fancy resorts. Because many thrifts are 
only marginally profitable, raising the 
funds to meet the standards may prove im- 
possible for them. Some analysts warn that 
half the nation’s 2,900 thrifts could eventu- 
ally fail or be merged, voluntarily or invol- 
untarily, adding billions to the $300 billion 
cost of the industry bailout. An early casu- 
alty: City Federal Savings Bank, New Jer- 
sey’s largest thrift, was taken over by feder- 
al regulators: on Friday, after recording 
huge losses from real estate ventures. 
Before the ominous S&L predictions 
had a chance to sink in, alarms were going 
off about other potentially monumental 
crises. A report by Budget Director Rich- 
ard Darman warned that careless manage- 
ment at such agencies as the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the Department of 
Energy may have allowed scandals rivaling 
the estimated $8 billion imbroglio at the 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment to go undetected. But the gravest 
worries were triggered by concerns about 
the solvency of more than $5 trillion in fed- 
eral credit and insurance programs that 
cover everything from bank deposits to 
student loans and Third World aid. While 
no one expects all such programs to fail, 
bad debts and write-offs are steadily in- 
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Bigger—Federal Bailouts Ahead 


Risky loans and sloppy supervision could lead to crises 
that dwarf the $300 billion savings and loan fiasco 


Outstanding amounts of individual 
credit and insurance programs, 
in trillions 


© Federal insurance progra 
(FDIC, FSLIC) 





creasing. “Losses from these programs 
have already cost the taxpayers tens of 
billions of dollars and have had a signifi- 
cant impact on the federal deficit,” warns 
Charles Bowsher, the U.S. Comptroller 
General. Adds Michigan 
Democrat John Dingell, 
who chairs a House subcom- 
mittee on oversight and in- 
vestigations: “It is as if every 
man, woman and child in 
this country each co-signed 
a personal loan for 
$20,000.” 

The most disturbing fact 
is that no one knows how se- 
vere the problems may be. 
In a report to Congress last 
month, the General Ac- 
counting Office described 
the same pattern of sloppy 
accounting and slack Gov- 
ernment supervision that al- 
lowed the S&L debacle to 
go unchecked. Because 
many agencies kept such 
poor books, GAO auditors 
could not even determine 
how much of the $5 trillion 
is at risk of default. “The ig- 
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Wall came tumbling down 





norance, incompetence and corruption in 
many of the Government loan and loan- 
guarantee programs are appalling,” says 
Dingell. 

Where GAO investigators managed to 
decipher an agency's accounts, they often | 
found a far grimmer picture than the agen- | 
cy provided. While the Federal Housing 
Administration, which insures home mort- 
gages, reported a loss of $858 million in 
1988, GAO auditors found that the shortfall 
was actually $4.2 billion. 

There is also concern over the Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corp., which insures the 
private pension plans of 66 million Ameri- 
cans and is currently $1.5 billion in the red. 
Raymond Maria, the Labor Department’s 
acting inspector general, warned Congress 
last month that lax Federal Government 
supervision and law enforcement “has cre- 
ated a window of opportunity for those 
who would embezzle and steal from plan 
participants.” But policing pensions is vir- 
tually impossible because the Labor De- 
partment has about 300 inspectors for 
nearly 900,000 plans nationwide. Says Ma- 
ria: “Our goal is not to frighten people un- 
necessarily but to stimulate concern where 
it is needed and to avoid potential future 
crises. We do not want to be in the position 
of saying, ‘I told you so.’ ” 

No programs have been growing faster 
than so-called Government-Sponsored 
Enterprises, which include such entities as 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion and the Student Loan Marketing As- 
sociation. Taxpayers may be called on to 
bail out any Gses that get into financial 
trouble, as they were when the Farm Cred- 
it System amassed huge losses during the 
rural crisis of the mid-1980s. The Gov- 
ernment has also increasingly shifted funds 
from direct-loan programs, which worsen 
the budget deficit, to loan guarantees, 
, which don’t show up on the 
2 budget until borrowers 
> default. 

: Few critics of the credit 
? and insurance programs 
’ doubt their social value. 
Among other benefits, they 
have made homes more af- 
fordable, enhanced educa- 
tional opportunities and res- 
cued Chrysler and New 
York City from bankruptcy. 
But the sprawling programs 
are spread over dozens of 
federal agencies and receive | 
scant congressional over- 
sight. Like the once obscure 
S&Ls that now make head- 
lines almost daily, these am- 
bitious federal programs run 
the risk of getting danger- 
ously out of hand—if they 
have not already. 

— — By John Greenwald. Reported 
by Gisela Bolte/Washington 
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BLENDED 


SCOTS WHISKY 


100% Scotch Whiskies 


The uncommonly smooth 


Scots Whisky 























A Cute Number 
For the Taxman 





| The bill for Nancy Reagan’s 





dresses may come from the IRS 


N ancy Reagan struggled in her mem- 
oirs to explain why some people had 
objected to her “borrowing” designer 
dresses while she was First Lady. “One rea- 
son may be that some women aren't all that 
crazy about a woman who wears a size 4, 
and who seems to have no trouble staying 
slim,” Mrs. Reagan wrote. The IRs has a 
more plausible explanation that has noth- 
ing to do with weight envy: the clothes and 
jewelry—over $1 million worth—may be 
considered taxable income. 

As part of its required audit of the Rea- 
gans’ taxes during their White House 





years, the irs’s Los Angeles 
field office is considering in- 
formation provided by M. 
Chris Blazakis, former execu- 
tive vice president for James 
Galanos, one of the designers 
who provided Mrs. Reagan 
dresses on a need-to-wear ba- 
sis. Under the tax laws, a celeb- 
rity receives income for high- 
visibility use of a product in 
an amount equal to the value 
of that product. The defense 
that some of the dresses were 
loans, not gifts, or that they are 
no longer worth very much 
once they have been worn, may not 
impress the IRS. A gown, even one 
that doesn’t suffer soup stains, may depre- 
ciate from a $20,000 price tag to off-the- 
rack in a single evening. But that is the 
point of haute couture. Its value derives 
mainly from its once-in-a-lifetime wearing. 
Los Angeles designer David Hayes, from 











whom Mrs. Reagan borrowed 
more than 60 outfits, says of 
those she returned, “Once 
something is worn,” its value is 
“nothing.” 

Questions about the First 
Lady’s practice initially came 
up in 1982, and she respond- 
ed by promising not to accept 
any more free outfits. But 
when TIME reported in 
1988 that Mrs. Reagan had 
continued to borrow dresses 
for six more years, press sec- 
retary Elaine Crispen ex- 
plained that she “set her own 
little rule, and she broke her own little 
rule.” 

The expensive question for the Rea- 
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gans now is whether she broke any of the | 
IRS’s little rules. Tax agents have looked at | 


thousands of official White House photos 
to find out what the First Lady wore and 
when she wore it. o 
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Museum piece: the late, still great SR-71 


BYE-BYE, BLACKBIRD. It’s the world’s highest-flying 
(100,000 ft. plus), fastest (almost 3,000 m.p.h.), most secret 
spy plane. But the Air Force has decided to ground the re- 
maining six or eight SR-71 Blackbirds and stuff them into 
museums. Over its 25-year operational life, the Blackbird 
succeeded in avoiding more than 1,000 attempts to shoot it 
down during operations around the perimeter of the Soviet 
Union and over China, Viet Nam, Cuba and the Middle 
East. Pentagon officials say advanced photo-reconnaissance 
satellites can do the Blackbird’s job more cheaply and 


efficiently. 
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DOUBLE TROUBLE. The mys- 
terious hijacker D.B. Cooper be- 
came a legend in 1971 after he 
bailed out of the rear door of a 
Northwest Airlines jet, probably 
State, 
$200,000 he had extracted by mak- 
ing a bomb threat. He and the mon- 
ey vanished. Four months later, 
Richard Floyd McCoy, a former 
Green Beret, hijacked a United 
Airlines jet and bailed out of the rear door over Utah with 


over Washington 


THANK GOD FOR STAR WARS. Whom does Vatican Sec- 
retary of State Agostino Cardinal Casaroli credit for the out- 
break of new thinking in the U.S.S.R.? “Ronald Reagan obli- 
gated the Soviet Union to increase its military spending to the 
limits of insupportability,” Casaroli told Time. “He made ev- 
eryone understand that rearmament was a dead-end street.” 
The Cardinal’s statement represents some new thinking in 
Rome. Never an admirer of Star Wars, Casaroli once urged 
Reagan to moderate his enthusiasm for a military buildup— 
and the space shield in particu- 
lar—for fear of a war breaking out. 
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Casaroli: Reagan did it 


$500,000. Both men scribbled the phrase “No funny stuff” and 
forced the planes to land so that money and four parachutes 





CALIFORNIA, HERE WE COME. The 
end of the much vaunted Massachusetts 
economic miracle has become the Bay Ar- 
ea’s gain. Silicon Valley firms are raiding 
top talent from such faltering firms as 
Wang, Data General and Digital Equip- 
ment that once reigned supreme on Bos- 
ton’s Route 128. But no matter how eager 
the Eastern refugees are to begin their new 
jobs, many must wait until next summer. 
The reason: a six-month waiting list for 
moving vans heading west. 





D.B. Cooper and McCoy: The same? 





could be brought on board. Now two former 
federal agents in Salt Lake City are hawking 
a manuscript claiming that McCoy was also 
Cooper. Ex-FBI agent Russell Calame, who 
originally investigated the case, and ex-pro- 
bation officer Bernie Rhodes, who spent 
four years reinterviewing people, say they 
have evidence linking the two men. McCoy 
was killed in a gunfight with FBI agents in 
1974 after escaping from a federal prison in 
Pennsylvania, where he was serving a 45- 
year sentence for skyjacking. 
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To Perfect The New Lexus ES290 
ngineers Spent Many 


Long Hours On The lest Track. 











office space our engineers could have 


hoped for, it wasn't created to insure 


y 
f 





good labor relations. 


It was created to provide the world 


with something very rare: a sports sedan 


- 


Fortunately, They Had 
| Excellent Working Conditions. 


that performs as well in the cabin as it 


hile the inner sanctum of the features include a driver’s-side airbag 
new Lexus ES 250 is quite Supplemental Restraint System, and 
possibly the most luxurious 1-wheel dise Anti-lock Brake System. 


- - 


does under the hood. 
This was accomplished by enlist- 
ing Toyota’ top engineers to design into 


the ES 250 sports sedan a multitude 


of features deemed “optional” by 
many other carmakers. Features such 


as an acoustically tuned six-speaker 





high-output audio system and a rich 


All of which are vigorously pro- 


pelled by the ES 250’s Four-Cam, 24- 
valve V6 engine. 
Lexus specified four valves per 


cylinder to enable the 2.5-liter engine to 











breathe in air and fuel more easily, and rather, the luxury sedan of sports sedans. 
to pump out exhaust more quickly. As well as an extremely comfortable 


1 mr ° 
,. Enhancing both its power and efficiency. workplace for a few select engineers. 











In fact, the ES 250 squeezes more For more information call 800- 
horsepower out of six cylinders than | USA-LEXUS for the dealer nearest you. 
| some V8 engines. 


The end result is the creation of LaxLIGs 


not merely another sports sedan, but ulless Pursuit Of Perfection. 
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COGNAC. LART DE MARTELL 


Since 1715 


During years of ageing 
in oaken casks, a small 
portion of Martell 
Cognac is lost to evapo- 
ration. It is known to 
be “the angel's share?” 


And it is a gift of love. 
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THE NAVY 


Butt Out, 
Greenpeace 


After Greenpeace protesters 
forced the cancellation of a 


test-firing of the Trident 2 mis- | 


sile last July by hanging an anti- 
nuclear banner on the commu- 
nications mast of an American 
submarine, the Navy vowed 
that it would never again be 
similarly embarrassed. Last 
week, when the U.S.S. Tennes- 
see launched a Trident 50 miles 
off Cape Canaveral, Fla., the 
protesters discovered how de- 
termined the Navy can be. 

As the activists’ customized 
salvage tug Greenpeace shad- 
owed the sub, the support ships 
Kittiwake and Grasp repeatedly 
rammed the vessel, punching a 
hole in her side just above the 
waterline. Meanwhile, 


CALIFORNIA 


The Bishop 
Picks a Winner 


Until last week it seemed noth- 
ing short of a miracle would en- 
able a Democrat to win a state 
senate seat from San Diego’s 
heavily Republican 39th Dis- 





| Breaking the 
Cycle 


Miami was prepared for the 
worst as the trial of police offi- 
cer William Lozano, charged 
with killing two unarmed black 


peace, 





sailors | 


American Notes 





ay 


ae oa , 
Don’t tread on me: the Navy's Kittiwake shoves the Greenpeace 


trained fire hoses on the Green- 
flooding her engines, 
while Navy SEAL frogmen cut 
the fuel lines of one of two 
antinuke motorboats trying 
to disrupt the test. “A ter- 
rible outrage ... an unbri- 
dled act of aggression!” cried 


trict. But that was before Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop Leo 
Maher ordered that Democratic 
candidate Lucy Killea, 67, be re- 
fused Communion because of 
her pro-choice views on abor- 
tion. Though Maher declared 
that his action was “more pasto- 
ral than political,” it quickly be- 
came the most important issue 








men last January, came to an 
end last week. Their deaths 
sparked three days of burning 
and looting. Twice before in the 
1980s, riots followed the acquit- 
tals of white or Hispanic police 
officers charged with killing 
blacks. As police were suiting 
up for more trouble, a jury of 
three whites, two blacks and 
one Hispanic broke the 


cycle of violence by convicting | § 


Lozano on counts of 
manslaughter. 

While another flare-up was 
averted, reaction to the verdict 
split along Miami's racial fault 
lines. Hispanics said the officer 
was being sacrificed to appease 
blacks. But in the Overtown 
ghetto, the site of January's 
worst rioting, some residents 
marched in celebration. “This 
is what the black community 
has been waiting for,” said 
Overtown resident Alice John- 
son, 43. “Justice.” = 


two 








Greenpeace’s executive direc- 
tor as the group prepared legal 
action against the Navy. Just 
outside the launch area, the 
battle—and the test-firing — 
were monitored by a Soviet 
trawler bristling with electronic 
equipment. oo 


in the campaign. Riled by the 
bishop’s intervention, voters 
gave Killea a 51%-to-49% upset 
victory over state legislator Car- 
ol Bentley in a special election. 
Declared Kate Michelman, 
executive director of the Nation- 
al Abortion Rights Action 
League: “The bishop shot him- 


self in the foot.” a 
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CHRISTMAS 


Eaude Skunk | 
For Thieves 


Stealing that pretty little ever- 
green from a neighbor’s back- 
yard and setting it up as a 
Christmas tree in your living 
room is a dirty trick. But some 
enterprising Coloradans are 
striking back at would-be tree 
snatchers with a pungent reci- 
pe: fox urine, a drop or two of 
skunk essence and glandular 
extracts from cats, ferrets or | 
muskrats. Sprayed on ever- 
greens, the Scrooge Christmas 
Tree Protector, at $6 per pt., 
raises a stink to warn off tree | 
rustlers. If a “Scrooged” tree is 
moved into a heated house, the 
putrid perfume gets really in- 
tense. How long before the 
scent wears off? Says Scrooge 
creator Major Boddicker: “For 
sure, by spring it'll be gone.” 
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Scrooging an evergreen 





MARYLAND 


Mencken’s 
Musings 


H.L. Mencken, the iconoclastic 
journalist who delighted in de- 
bunking the “booboisic,” is being 
debunked himself. An abridged 
version of his diaries will arrive in 


Mencken: “Dear Diary...” 
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bookstores this month. In jour- 
nal entries written between 1930 
and 1948, Mencken emerges as a 
hypochondriac with an anti- 
Semitic streak. In one passage he 
noted that a house on his street 
had been bought by “some Jews 
. .. with various ratty tenants.” In 
a segment that the editor omit- 
ted, Mencken referred to two 
Baltimore businessmen as 
“dreadful kikes.” 

Mencken ordered that the di- 
aries be sealed for 25 years after 
his death, which occurred in 
1956, and thereafter be made 
available to students only. But in 
1985 the Maryland Attorney 
Gencral ruled the restriction not 
legally binding. Mencken would 
probably have put down contro- 
versy over the diaries to what he 
called “the virulence of the na- 
tional appetite for bogus revela- 
tion.” But admirers of Menck- 
en’s wit may now find it harder to 
laugh with him. = 
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A Torrent of 
Dirty Dollars 








Money laundering is a runaway global industry 
that serves customers ranging from cocaine cartels 
to tax-dodging corporations 





BY JONATHAN BEATY AND RICHARD HORNIK 





n Willemstad, the sunny Caribbean 

capital of the Netherlands Antilles, a 

banker ushers an American visitor 

through a hotel casino and into a din- 
ing room overlooking the harbor. During 
refreshments, the prospective customer 
| says he expects a six-figure cash windfall 
soon and would like to bring the money 
“quietly” into the U.S. At first the banker 
responds cautiously. “This money isn’t, ah, 
tainted, is it?” When the American assures 
him it is not, the officer of the Curacao 
branch of the French-owned Credit Lyon- 
nais Nederland smiles and orders another 
tonic water. In that case, says the banker, 
he can arrange a so-called Dutch sandwich. 

Under this multilayered plan, the Paris 
bank would set up a corporation for the cus- 
tomer in Rotterdam, where he would de- 
posit his cash in the bank’s local branch. The 
American would control the newly created 
Dutch corporation through an Antilles trust 
company, but his identity as the owner 
would be protected by the island group's im- 
penetrable secrecy laws. The Caribbean 
branch would then “lend” the American his 
own money held in Rotterdam. 

If the American were questioned by the 
Internal Revenue Service or other authori- 
| ties about the source of his wealth, he 
could point to his loan from a respected in- 
ternational bank. “Many of your largest 
corporations, many of your movie stars, do 
much the same thing here,” says the bank- 
| er. “We wouldn't want to handle criminal 
money, of course. But if it’s just a matter of 
taxes, that is of no concern to us.” 


When U.S. drug agents tallied up the 
amount of cocaine they seized during fiscal 
1989, their haul totaled 89 tons, or 44% 
more than last year’s. The volume, which is 
believed to be only a small percentage of 








the tons flooding the country, is evidence 
of more than just a frighteningly effective 
drug-smuggling industry. The wholesal 
value of the coke, as much as $28 billion, is 
testimony to another kind of dark genius. 
This is the scandalous ability of the coke 
kingpins to launder billions of dollars in 
drug proceeds using many of the same fi- 
nancial services available to the FORTUNE 
500. In a wash cycle that often takes less 
than 48 hours, the drug smugglers can turn 
coke-tinged $20 and $100 bills into such 
untraceable, squeaky-clean assets as mon- 
ey-market deposits, car dealerships and re- 
sort hotels. 

The coke smugglers can accomplish 
this feat because they have plenty of help. 
They rely on a booming money-laundering 
industry that serves a clientele ranging 
from tax-avoiding corporations to the 
Iranscam schemers. The system depends 
on the collaboration, or often just the neg- 
ligence, of bankers and other moneymen 
who can use electronic-funds networks and 
the secrecy laws of tax havens to shuffle as- 
sets with alacrity. The very institutions that 
could do the most to stop money launder- 
ing have the least incentive to do so. Ac- 
cording to police and launderers, the basic 
fee for recycling money of dubious origin is 
4%, while the rate for drug cash and other 
hot money is 7% to 10%. 

Much is at stake as the powerful flow of 
narcodollars is recycled through the 
world’s financial system. Drug lords and 
other lawbreakers are believed to be buy- 
ing valuable chunks of the American econ- 
omy, but clever Dutch sandwiches and oth- 
er subterfuges make it almost impossible 
for U.S. authorities to track foreign inves- 
tors. A case in point: blind corporations 
based in the Netherlands Antilles control 
more than one-third of all foreign-owned 
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Hong Kong 
Hot-money banking 
capital of the East 
Much of the Marcos 
loot journeyed 
through here 
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Switzerland 
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New York City 
The electronic rinse cycle. 
Dirty money, which is 
wired out of the country 
along with trillions of 
dollars in legitimate 
transfers, becomes 
almost impossible to 



















Vanuatu 

The island chain's 

is the home of 

736 tax-exempt 
and 


companies 
97 tax-exempt 
banks. 


Nauru 

A tiny atoll with just a few 
thousand residents, this 

independent republic is 

an up-and-coming center 
for offshore banking 


operations firms. 


sandwich,” a tax dodge 
favored by independent 
Movie companies and 

some major multinational 


The Southwest Border 

From Brownsville, Texas, to Tijuana, money- 
exchange houses freely move drug profits 
across the border. These Casas de Cambio 
are virtually unregulated 


Isle of Man 
A thriving tax haven off 















Nassau, Bahamas 








materials or “insurance 
coverage,” many big U.S. 
firms have been able to 
create paper losses and 
cut their U.S. tax 
payments 
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HOW ONE WASH CYCLE WORKED 


Earlier this year U.S. agents uncovered a scheme called La Mina (the mine), in which the Medellin 


cartel allegedly laundered at least $1 billion. 


1 Cash from coke sales was 
delivered to collaborating 
gold dealers and jewelry 
makers in New York City, 
Houston and Los 
Angeles. 


U.S. farmland, many of the newest office 
towers in downtown Los Angeles and a 
substantial number of independent movie 
companies producing films like Sylvester 
Stallone’s Rambo pictures. 

| While businesses and individuals may 
conceal their assets for purposes that are 
completely legal, or dubious at worst, the 
systems set up for their convenience can be 
perversely efficient at helping drug barons 
launder as much as $100 billion a year in 
U.S. proceeds, “It is hard to understand 
why we failed for so long to institute ade- 
quate controls,” says Massachusetts Dem- 
ocrat John Kerry, chairman of the Senate’s 
Subcommittee on Terrorism, Narcotics 
and International Operations. The state of 
regulation is “so lackadaisical,” says Kerry, 
“it's almost damnable.” 

President Bush, for his part, has de- 
clared money launderers a critical target in 
the war on drugs, allocating $15 million to 
launch a counteroffensive. While the sum 
is minuscule for the task, the declaration 
signals a change in philosophy for the Ad- 
ministration, which had resisted calls for 
tighter banking regulations. Only 
hours after Bush unveiled his anti- 
drug offensive last September, a 
federal task force began taking 
shape. The Financial Crimes En- 
forcement Network (FINCEN) 
hopes to zero in on money laun- 
derers with computer programs 
capable of spotting suspicious 
movements of electronic money. 

In a high-tech game of cat and 
mouse, the Justice Department 
said last week that it had found 
and triggered the freezing of $60.1 
million in bank accounts in five 
countries that contained the per- 
sonal income of Jose Gonzalo Ro- 
driguez Gacha, a leader of the 
Medellin cartel. Using financial 
records and computer disks cap- 
tured by the Colombian govern- 
ment, U.S. agents traced Rodri- 
guez money to accounts in the 
U.S., Luxembourg, Switzerland, 
Austria and Britain, 














Fake gold bars 


Drug Enforcement Administration of- 
ficials told TIME that one of Rodriguez's 
purported financial advisers, Panama- 
based Mauricio Vives, tried desperately to 
keep moving the money one step ahead of 
the agents. Vives called a British banker 
and told him to move several million dol- 
lars, fast, to an account in Luxembourg. If 
the bank were to delay, his Colombian cli- 
ent would kill him, Vives pleaded. The 
banker refused, and British authorities co- 
operating with the DEA froze the account. 
Not all countries were as helpful. U.S. 
agents said they tracked Rodriguez’s mon- 
ey to the Cayman Islands, Spain and Mont- 
serrat, but local authorities said they could 
not cooperate, citing rigid bank-secrecy 
laws as an excuse. 

What makes enforcement so difficult is 
a financial murkiness that has long frus- 
trated tax collectors as they search for dirty 
money afloat in the world’s oceans of le- 
gitimate payments. The multibillion-dollar 
flow of black money, the profits from crim- 
inal enterprise, moves through the world’s 
financial institutions as part of a vastly 





Alleged moneyman: Extradited from Colombia to the U.S. last 
September, Eduardo Martinez Romero is accused of masterminding the La Mina 
laundering operation and serving as “finance minister” for the Medellin cartel 
The college-educated Martinez, 36, awaits trial in Atlanta under heavy security. 













larger quantity of gray money, as bankers 
call it. This dubious, laundered cash 
amounts to an estimated $1 trillion or 
more each year. Often legitimately earned, 
this money has an endless varicty of 
sources: an Argentine businessman who 
dodges currency-control laws to get his 
savings out of the country; a multinational 
corporation that secks to “minimize” its 
tax burden by dumping its profits in tax- 
free havens; a South African investor who 
wants to avoid economic sanctions; an East 
German Communist leader who stashed a 
personal nest egg in Swiss bank accounts; 
or even the CIA and KGB when they need to 
finance espionage or covert activities 
overseas. 

The world’s prosperity depends on a 
fluid and unfettered financial system, yet 
the lack of supervision is producing a large 
shadow economy. The IRs estimates that 
tax cheats skim as much as $50 billion a 
year from legitimate cash-generating busi- 
nesses and launder the money to avoid de- 
tection. Banking experts calculate that the 
private citizens of debt-choked Latin 
American countries have smug- 
gled more than $200 billion of 
their savings abroad in the past 
decade. 

The money-laundering pro- 
cess, especially in the drug trade, 
begins with greenbacks. Much of 
the cash simply leaves the U.S. in 
luggage, since departing travelers 
are rarely searched. Larger ship- 
ments are flown out on private 
planes or packed in seagoing 
freight containers, which are al- 
most never inspected. That ex- 
plains, in part, why U.S. officials 
are unable to locate fully 80% of 
all the bills printed by the Trea- 
sury. Once overseas, the cash is 
easy to funnel into black markets, 
especially in unstable economies 
where the dollar is the favored un- 
derground currency. 

But hauling cash out of the 
U.S. has its drawbacks. The inter- 
est revenue lost while cash is in 
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Deposited money was transferred by wire to cartel- 

controlled bank accounts in Manhattan. From 
there, it was zapped through Panama into secret 
accounts 


transit pains a drug dealer as much as it 
would a corporate financial officer. And 
since narcotraffickers see America as a 
safe and profitable haven for their assets, 
they often launder and invest their cash in 
the U.S. The first and trickiest step is de- 
positing the hot cash in a U.S. financial in- 
stitution. Reason: the irs requires all 
banks to file Currency Transaction Re- 
ports for deposits of $10,000 or more. Dur- 
ing the early 1980s, launderers got around 
this scrutiny by employing couriers called 
Smurfs, named for the restless cartoon 
characters, who would fan out and make 
multiple deposits of slightly less than 
$10,000. 

The Government now requires banks 
to keep an eye out for Smurfs, but launder- 
ers have developed new techniques. Since 


retail businesses that collect large amounts | 


of cash are often exempt from the $10,000 
rule, launderers have created front compa- 
nies or collaborated with employees of 
such outlets as 7-Elevens and Computer- 
Land stores. To drug dealers, “an exempt 
rating is like gold,” says a Wells Fargo 
Bank vice president. A restaurant that ac- 
cepts no checks or credit cards can be an 
ideal laundering machine. Even a front 
business with no exemption is valuable be- 
cause launderers can file the CTRs in the 
knowledge that they are unlikely to attract 
scrutiny, since the Government is 
swamped with 7 million such reports a 
year, up from fewer than 100,000 a decade 
ago. Other places where drug dealers can 
often dump their cash include the curren- 
cy-exchange houses along the Southwest 
border and urban check-cashing and mon- 
ey-transmittal stores. 

Once the money is in a financial institu- 
tion, it can be moved with blinding speed. 
Communicating with the bank via fax ma- 
chine or personal computer, a launderer 
can have wire transfers sent around the 
world without ever speaking to a banking 
officer. The goal of many launderers is to 
get their money into the maelstrom of 
global money movements, where the vol- 
um¢e is so great that no regulators can real- 
ly monitor it all. Such traffic has exploded 





because of the globalization of the world 
economy, which has multiplied the volume 
of international trade and currency trad- 
ing. On an average working day, the Man- 
hattan-based Clearing House for Inter- 
bank Payments System handles 145,500 
transactions worth more than $700 billion, 
a 40% increase in just two years. 

Much of the electronic money zips into 
a secret banking industry that got its start 
in Switzerland in the 1930s as worried Eu- 
ropeans began shifting their savings be- 
yond the reach of Hitler’s Third Reich. 
Later the country’s infamous numbered 
accounts became a hugely profitable busi- 
ness. Chiasso, a quaint Swiss town of 8,700 
inhabitants on the Italian border, has 18 
banking offices. But during the past few 
years, Swiss secrecy has been weakened by 
a scries of cases involving money launder- 
ing. Switzerland is now preparing a new 
law that will make money laundering a 
crime punishable by prison terms. Explains 
Jean-Paul Chapuis, executive director of | 
the Swiss Bankers Association: “Our hope 
is that the criminals will go to another | 
country.” 


hey apparently are, since many 

small countries have successfully 

attracted banking business by cre- 

ating discreet, tax-free havens. In 
Luxembourg total bank deposits have 
grown from $40 billion in 1984 to more 
than $100 billion last year. In the wake of a 
drug-moncy scandal involving the Florida 
operations of Luxembourg-based Bank of 
Credit and Commerce International, the 
country has tried to burnish its public im- 
age by declaring money laundering a crimi- 
nal offense, even while it has fortified its 
bank-secrecy rules. 

The most inventive havens allow inves- 
tors to set up shell corporations with invisi- 
ble owners, which means that high rollers 
can secretly stash their moncy in real es- 
tate, corporate stock and other assets. The 
Netherlands Antilles, with cash flowing 
steadily from banking centers in Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam, is a favorite financial 
center for investors seeking a low profile. 








Many Hollywood filmmakers love the ar- 
rangement, since movie profits can be di- 
verted to a nearly tax-free setting. Many 
actors, producers and directors set up so- 
called personal-service companies in the 
Antilles so they can collect their paychecks 
through such corporations and avoid U.S. 
taxes. “It has to be structured very careful- 
ly, since the rules are tortuously complicat- 
ed, but it is legal,” says a top entertainment 
lawyer. “However, the irs may take a clos- 
er look after your story comes out.” 

Just as Hollywood paychecks pour into 
these havens to avoid taxes, mystery money 
flows out in search of well-paying invest- 
ments, “The man I’m working with now,” 
says a prominent screenwriter, “is an 
American representing vaguely described 
movie and cable interests in Europe who 
seem to have a waterfall of money from 
banks in Luxembourg and Amsterdam. 
He’s all over town offering unlimited fi- 
nancing, but he won't show up himself at 
any of the meetings with the networks or 
studios.” 

Dozens of islands, from Britain's chilly 
Isle of Man to Vanuatu in the South Pacif- 
ic, have boosted their economies by turn- 
ing into havens for moncy. While narcotics | 
traffickers launder their dollars through 
so-called brass-plate companies on these 
islands, the main business of the tax-free 
offshore havens is servicing some of the | 
world’s largest multinational corporations. 
“The idea is to put profits where there are 
the Icast taxes. Everybody does it,” ex- 
plains the president of a major U.S. corpo- 
ration’s foreign subsidiary. | 

One technique for minimizing taxes is a 
quasi-legal fabrication called reinvoicing, a 
paper shuffle that enables companies to re- 
book sales and profits into tax havens. For | 
example, one FORTUNE 500 corporation 
imports raw materials through an offshore 
dummy company, which buys shipments at 
the lowest possible price and resells the 
material to the parent firm at a high mark- 
up. This dumps profits in the tax haven, 
while the U.S.-based company can boost its 
apparent costs to reduce taxes on the main- 
land. The profits can then be repatriated in | 
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the form of tax-free “loans” from offshore 
entities to the U.S. parent corporation. 

While the IRs tolerates such schemes 
up to a point, the U.S. Government has 
tried to choke the river of drug money 
flowing through the same channels. Yet 
laundering hot spots tend to be moving tar- 
gets. After the U.S, negotiated new treaties 
with Bermuda and Cayman authorities to 
allow limited access to banking records in 
narcotics cases, many of the launderers 
found new havens. 

As the financial center of gravity in the 
world has shifted toward the Pacific Rim, 
new tax and secrecy havens have multi- 
plied on such remote islands as Nauru in 
the western Pacific and Palau and Truk in 
Micronesia. Citizens of Vanuatu, a volca- 
nic archipelago of some 80 islands former- 
ly known as the New Hebrides, have found 
that international finance beats coconut 
and taro farming. In Port Vila, the capital, 
it is not unusual for a $100 million transac- 
tion between major international banks to 
take place on any given day. 

Still, Hong Kong remains the pre-emi- 
nent laundering center in the Pacific. Al- 
most everyone there does it, usually legiti- 
mately, at least according to the laws of 
Hong Kong, where even insider trading is 
no crime. By the puritan standards of the 
U.S., says one American banker, “the lack 
of public disclosure here is scandalous.” 
The city is a mecca for arms dealers, drug 
traffickers and business pirates of every de- 
scription. “Where else could [I broker a 
deal that involves machine guns from Chi- 
na, gold from Taiwan and shipments trad- 


| ed in Panama City?” says a Brazilian arms 


merchant who maintains an apartment in 
Hong Kong. 

In the U.S. a money-laundering center 
can be spotted by the huge surplus of cash 
that flows into the local branch of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. In 1985 the Miami 
branch posted a $6 billion excess. But after 
several years of intense federal probes of 
South Florida banks, Miami's cash glut fell 
last year to $4.5 billion, Much of the busi- 
ness went to Los Angeles, where the cash 
surplus ballooned from $166 million in 
1985 to $3.8 billion last year. Despite such 
rocketing growth, the staffing of federal 
law-enforcement offices in L.A. still lags 
far behind the levels in Miami or New 
York City. 

Both in the U.S. and abroad, financial 
businesses and even governments are often 
reluctant to impose regulations to keep out 
launderers. One reason is that a thriving fi- 
nancial industry brings jobs and income. 
South Florida’s 100 international banks 
employ 3,500 workers and pump $800 mil- 
lion into the local economy. Even more ap- 
pealing is the inflow of foreign capital. 
During the spend-and-borrow era of the 
1980s, the gusher of flight capital into the 
U.S. from Latin America helped finance 
America’s deficits. As in Hollywood, not 
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STICKY FINGERS 


Heads of state as well as 
corporate chiefs have 
concealed dirty money 
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General Manuel Noriega for a ‘ee, 
the dictator allegedly uses Panamanian banks to 
launder money for Colombian drug rings. His 
wealth: at least $200 million. 
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Ferdinand Marcos As the Philippine 
leader, he stashed billions of dollars in foreign 
banks and set up dummy companies to buy 
Manhattan real estate. 
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Aldo Gucci He used sham companies to 
divert more than $11 million from his fashion 
firm, hiding much of the money in Hong Kong to 
evade U.S. taxes 
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Richard Silberman The California 
millionaire, once an adviser to ex-Governor Jerry 


Brown, allegedly laundered money for U.S. agents 
posing as drug dealers 
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| many politicians were concerned about 
where the money was coming from. 
Alarmed by the tide, House Democrat 
John Bryant of Texas has long pushed for 
legislation to require disclosure of the 
identity of foreign investors. But for years, 


| along, claiming that such openness might 
scare away capital. 

Now that a consensus is building that 
the U.S. must pick out the black money 
from the gray, the tools at hand seem 
minimal for the task. Says Jaime Chavez, 
an international banking consultant: “The 
people who will probably be searching for 
it have a very limited knowledge of what 
money movement is all about. How is a 
third-rate employee of the Justice Depart- 
ment going to dissect the entire financial 
| system to pinpoint the drug money cor- 
rectly?” During the Reagan years, the 
budgets of agencies in charge of catching 
financial cheats failed to keep pace with 
the changing world of money manipula- 
tion, Even IRS agents are largely unpre- 
pared for the task of tracking transactions 
that can involve four or five banks, several 
shell companies and two or more 
currencies. 

Few agents can be spared because IRs 
employees are working overtime to con- 
tain an explosion of smaller-time money- 
laundering cases involving car salesmen, 
ordinary investors, real estate agents and 
other entreprencurs. In Florida undercov- 
er IRS agents Operating a sting operation 
that they touted as a “full-service financial- 
investment corporation” have nabbed 50 
would-be money launderers in the past 
year. “Some are lawyers and businessmen 
who are skimming cash from their busi- 
nesses, and they've heard about what you 
can do through an offshore bank,” says 
Tampa IRS supervisor Morris Dittman. 
“Others have cash that rolls out of the drug 
trade. When a druggie buys a big home and 
car for cash, you have a real estate agent 
and a salesman with sudden cash, and they 
begin wondering if they have to share it 
with the Government.” 

Such amateurs are running afoul of 
laws that professionals have already dis- 
covered. The statutes began tightening in 
1986, when money laundering became a 
specific crime. Later it became illegal to 
evade the $10,000 currency-reporting re- 
quirements by making groups of smaller 
deposits, Banks have begun to exercise 
more internal supervision as well, prodded 
by a series of investigations in the mid- 
1980s in which such institutions as Bank of 
America and Bank of Boston were forced 
to pay hefty fines for their involvement in 
laundering schemes. Yet many major 
banks are still participants, witting or not, 
in ever more sophisticated. laundering 
operations. 

To close the gap, Bush’s offensive 
against drug-cash handlers is being placed 


_ 


the Reagan Administration refused to go | 
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in the hands of a newly created 
task force that includes the c1a, 
the National Security Agency 
and the Pentagon, as well as a 
| team of drug, tax and customs 
| agents. FINCEN is already at 
work in a crowded Virginia of- 
fice littered with discarded cof- 
fee cups, overflowing ashtrays, 
computer terminals and maps 
of the world. “We're going to 
be a financial think tank to help 
train cops who are deluged in fi- 
nancial data,”’ says Gene 
Weinschenk, acting director of 
FINCEN’S research-and-devel- 
| Opment division. “We're look- 
ing for money, not dope.” 

The biggest problem may be 
in deciding how to handle all 
the borderline illegality the task 
force will find. “How do you 
separate drug money from capi- 
tal-flight money?” asks one of 
the mavens. “It will be more 
than drug money we come up 
with, and what happens when 
| we stumble over a really major company 

and hold up its dirty linen? Maybe the 
banks will start turning in the narcotics 
people rather than lose their biggest 
customers.” 

To make a dent in the money-launder- 
ing trade, authorities will need more sup- 
port from the financial 
community. “They're 











crepancy has prompted Washington to try 

| to persuade the rest of the banking world 
to adopt the record-keeping system used 
by American institutions. 

The biggest push could come from the 
provisions of the Kerry Amendment to the 
1988 anti-drug abuse act. The law requires 

the Treasury Secretary 
to negotiate bilateral 





narcodollars. Federal agents captured $20 million 
from a Colombian coke gang in New York City earlier this year 


now willing to tell us 


with bags of cash,” says a 
regulator, “but as far as 
anything else goes, you 
can forget it.” Yet many 
bankers think the feds 
have become indiscrimi- 
nate in their crackdown. 
“They are characteriz- 
ing traditional, ordinary, 
international banking 
transactions as money 
laundering,” gripes Ger- 
ald Houlihan, a Miami 
attorney who represents 
financial institutions in 
money-laundering and 
forfeiture cases. “They 
are not going after mon- 
ey launderers, but are 
attempting to terrorize 
banks in an effort to give 
the impression they are 
doing something about 
drugs.” 

U.S. bankers rightly 
point out that they must 
abide by relatively strict 
currency-reporting laws, 
while their counterparts 
in other countries play 
fast and loose. That dis- 


| 
about people coming in 
| 


WHAT TO DO 


1. Hold bankers responsible. Current 
fequirements to report large cash de- 
posits fail to deter professional laun- 
derers. Banks should have to investi- 


gate depositors as thoroughly as they 
do their borrowers. 


2. Tighten controls on electronic 
banking. Computerized money trans- 
fers fall into a twilight zone of electron- 
ic pulses. The U.S. should require 
banks to keep standard customer in- 
formation on all such wire shipments. 


3. Insist on scrutiny abroad. The U.S. 
ought to call on foreign banks to coop- 
erate in identifying the real owners of 
money. This should be considered the 
price of access to the global payments 
system that operates in the U.S. 


4. Convene a bankers’ summit. Pres- 
ident Bush should bring together the 
heads of America’s largest banks and 
financial companies to enlist their 
support in a unified effort to blockade 
drug loot. 


5. Provide money, not just lip ser- 
vice. Bush's pledge to target launder- 
ers is not convincing without a larger 
budget behind it. Computers capable 
of helping trace the world’s flow of 
money would be a national asset— 
and they would cost accordingly. 


agreements on moncy- 
laundering detection 
and prevention with all 
U.S. trading partners. 
Countries that refuse to 
participate or that nego- 
tiate in bad faith could 
conceivably be excluded 
from the U.S. banking 
network and clearing- 
houses. Yet in hearings 
earlier this year, Assis- 
tant Treasury Secretary 
Salvatore Martoche in- 
dicated that the Bush 
Administration is reluc- 
tant to enforce the law 
zealously for fear of 
hampering the U.S. 
banking industry. 

But there is more at 
risk than the dislocation 
of business as usual. 
Many experts believe 
the financial stability 
and national security of 
whole countries will be 
in jeopardy until the 
problem is solved. Says 
the head of the Italian 
treasury police, General 
Luigi Ramponi: “Now 
that they are too rich, 


the drug lords will start invest- 
ing everywhere: in industry, in 
= the stock market.” In the U.S. 
some lawmakers have begun 
worrying about the impact of 
: billions of drug dollars invested 
in U.S. institutions and wonder 
what influence the drug barons 
might eventually exert. 

The money-laundering 
game is also creating a mess 
for investigators of other 
crimes, who are running into 
dead ends when they try to 
identify the players in fraud 
cases. Beverly Hills police are 
stymied by last August’s Mob- 
style assassination of Holly- 
wood entertainment executive 
Jose Menendez and his wife 
Kitty, who were shotgunned in 
the front room of their man- 
sion. Menendez had been an 
executive and director of Car- 
olco Pictures, an independent 
movie company that produced 
Sylvester Stallone’s Rambo 
movies, and police have been unable to 
| unravel his business affairs or identify all 
his partners. Carolco is controlled by a 
Netherlands holding company that is, in 
turn, owned by a tangle of offshore fam- 
ily trusts. 

Financial experts are beginning to 
recognize that Washington will be unable 
to control drug money unless the U.S. 
compels offshore financial institutions to 
make their books “transparent” enough 
to show the true owners of the money. In 
the end, the Colombian drug cartels are 
about to force the world to re-examine 
the international financial system that 
has developed haphazardly over the 60 
years since the Swiss first popularized se- 
cret banking. Countries may not yet be 
willing to make their banking transac- 
tions fully “transparent,” but some light 
must be shed on everyone’s books. Says 
Kerry: “It will take significant leverage 
and leadership. The President has to 
have the top bankers in and say, ‘Unless 
you are part of the solution, you are part 
of the problem.’ ” 

Yet there is still a deep-seated reluc- 
tance to take drastic measures. Briefing re- 
porters after a Paris conclave on money 
laundering last September, a senior U.S. of- 
ficial declared that global efforts to trace 
drug moncy will have to be balanced 
against the freedom from unnecessary red 
tape. Too many controls, he declared, 
could “constipate” the financial exchanges. 
That is the kind of attitude that has brought 
the system to its current state, in which drug 
money freely mingles with the life force of 
the world economy, like a virus in the 
bloodstream. — With reporting by Jay Branegan/ 
Hong Kong, S.C. Gwynne/Detroit and Jeanne 
| McDowell/Los Angeles 
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Anyone can hook up hardware. 
The CompuMat team 


Do you need to network, or will modems do the 
job? Can your DOS machines talk to your VAXes? 
Should your portables be linked to your mainframe? 


Before CompuMat recommends a single piece of 
hardware, our Sales/Support Team meets with you 
to discuss the information-sharing problems you face 
and the business objectives you seek. Only then can 
we work together to determine the best strategy for 
reaching your unique solution. 


And the solution we present always includes 
something hardware salesmen don't stock: a concern 
for the success of your business. Everyone on the 
CompuMat team knows our growth depends on 
yours. We will do whatever it takes to create an 
information-sharing system that connects you 
more closely to your goals. 


Pre-Sale Analysis 
A CompuMat Client 
Representative and our 

Technical Support 
Specialists will analyze 
your requirements and 
develop an appropriate 
configuration of hard- 
ware, software, training 
and post-sale support. 


Product/ 


Application 
Specialists 
We require all our 
specialists to maintain 
current certification on 
networking, connectivi- 


ty and mainframe- 
linking products, pro- 
vided by the vendors we 
represent 


¢ IBM* 

© Compaq 

© Hewlett-Packard 
© and more 


Post-Sale Analysis 
Installation is not the 
end of our involvement 
with your business. 
CompuMat's post-sale 
analysis techniques en- 
sure the closest possible 
fit between the produc- 
tivity of your users and 


LOMPAA 


the capabilities of the 
information-sharing 
system you've chosen. 


Custom-Tailored 
Support 


And for as long as 
you need us, we'll be 
ready to provide the 
level of support you re- 
quire. From time-and- 
materials through ser- 
vice contracts to perma- 
nent on-site support 
personnel, CompuMat 
can tailor an efficient, 
economical plan to keep 
your data flowing, 





S, DAI backano 


d Dealer 


- CompuMat 


CUSTOMER SUPPORT CENTER (800) 24-COMPU 

BRANCH OFFICES; CHICAGO 555 W. Madison 902-3390 

205 N. Michigan 861-1255 ¢ OAKBROOK 500 E. Odgen, Westmont 654-0303 
O'HARE 1011 E. Touhy, Suite 555, Des Plaines 635-5000 
INDIANAPOLIS SALES CENTER 5852 E. 82nd St. (317) 849-8611 

ATLANTA SOUTHEAST REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION & SALES OFFICE 
Peachtree Industrial Blvd. (404) 441-2577 

IBM is a registered trademark of the International Business Machine Corporation. COMPAQ is a 
trademark af Compaq Computer Corporation. 


It simply works better 


wane 
éajamians 
is built into 
every solution 
we 











Why Cardmembers love to 
shop with the Card. 


In a word? Freedom! You can shop for a whole wardrobe, browse for 
housewares, take advantage of an unexpected sale on furniture. There's no 
need to carry cash or a checkbook. And when you shop with the American 
Express” Card, you have the sure way to protect almost anything you buy 
with the Card-the Purchase Protection™ Plan. 

With all the advantages the Card has to offer, why shop with anything else? 


























Some of the stores Cardmembers love. 
Avanti Furs. Breathtaking furs in the latest styles. Famous designers and custom designs 
available. Three Atlanta, GA, locations. 


Haverty's. A great name in quality, name-brand home furnishings. Over 
80 locations throughout the South. 


Honey Baked Ham Co. The tastiest ham ever. Fully cooked, sliced and 


glazed with imported spices. Nine Atlanta stores. 


Maier & Berkele Jewelers. Exquisite diamonds, watches, porcelain, 


crystal and more. Six locations in the Atlanta, GA, area. 


Mori Luggage & Gifts. Distinctive luggage, briefcases, leather 
goods and gifts. Sixteen locations in the Southeast. 


Oxford Book Store. One of the largest bookstores in the 
country. 120,000 titles. Three Atlanta, GA, stores. (Visit 
the new 360 Pharr Rd. store.) 

Pro Golf Discount of Atlanta, Inc. Major-brand golf 
equipment and accessories at values way above par. Four 
Atlanta, GA, stores. 

The Shoe Gallery/Accessory Accents. Exciting shoes and 


accessories for women. Stores throughout the South. 


The Sport Shoe. One of Atlanta's original shoe spe- 
cialists. World-famous shoes and activewear. Great 
values. Twelve Atlanta, GA, stores. 


Wolf Camera & Video. Name-brand cameras, video 
equipment and accessories. One-hour processing, 
featuring 4”x 6” Wolfpro Big Prints. Over 95 stores. 


Membership Has Its Privileges: 
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Money Angles 
a 
Andrew Tobias 


U ntil recently, Newton's First Law was that home prices 
could only go up. Now residents of that Boston suburb 

and homeowners nationwide —are having apples dropped on 
their heads. Suddenly a lot of people are talking about home 
prices going down. And I don’t mean just in Houston (actual- 
ly, they've begun to recover in Houston) or Billy Joel's pent- 
house on ral Park South, first offered at $2.8 million, 
then at $2 million, then 
$1.5 million, now $1.1 mil- 
lion—and still unsold. 
Your average home may 
be affected too. 

> PREPARE FOR 
A DROP IN 
PRICE OF 
HOUSING, 

warns colum- 
nist Hobart 
Rowen in the 
Washington 
1. “Experts 
te that the 
Mation may be 
facing a seri- 
~ ous drop in 
demand for 
housing over 
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othe next 20 years, because the Buby 
Boom of the 1950s has given way to the 
Bab¥Bust of the 1970s." 
> MORTGAGE CEILING’ LOWERED, reports 
the New York. 7imes. “The ceiling on the 
size of single-family home loans purchased by 
the Fede ational Mortgage Association is 
declining by $150, to $187,450 next year, the first 
drop in aufeast a decade.” 

> WHEN HOUSE PRICES FALL, chimes the Econo- 
mist. “Two generations of Britons have grown up 

treating houses as the perfect investment. But a fun- 
damental change is afoot. The engine of demography 
that helped drive houses up is now going in reverse.” 

The difference is most dramatic at the top. Homes in 
Connecticut that shot up to $2 million may now fetch only 
$1.3 million, It’s not so bad in the real world—three-bed- 
room homés in my sunny but unfashionable Miami neighbor- 
hood that fase from $65,000 to $85,000 over the past two or 
three years are still $85,000. But the notion that real estate 
prices will always go up, once common knowledge, like the 
notion that grapefruits can be eaten only in halves, is finally 
subject to doubt. After decades of steadily rising prices, we 
could be in for years, if not decades, of relatively poor 
performance. 

“fn one sense this is good. (And of course it’s very good if 
jon’t yet own a house.) In the U.S., we need to invest rel- 
atively less on expanding our living space and more on retool- 

our factories. We need fewer real estate agents and more 
teachers, fewer mortgage brokers and more engineers. So if 

~ people get the notion they'll make more money investing in 
stocks and bonds than in homes—good! To succeed long- 
term, we need to save a little more and consume a little less. 














When a House Is Just a Home 


Granted, building a home or installing a pool isn’t exactly 
“spending” the way flying to Rio is—the home has lasting 
value. But neither is it a productive investment that makes 
the economy more efficient and competitive for the future. 

Sluggish home prices are also good news in the drive to 
dampen inflation. Returning to the days of negligible infla- 
tion, if we eventually can do so, should also mean returning 
to the days of low interest rates (from 1880 to 1965, home 
mortgage rates above 6% were all but unheard of), and that 
would be good news for the economy—and for future home 
buyers. 

So if the bull market in homes really is over, that’s not all 
bad—unless it gets out of hand. It’s one thing to have prices 
trail inflation for a number of years, quite another to allow a 
stock-market-style 40% crash in prices. That would leave the 
banks owning an awful lot of houses and the Government 
owning an awful lot of banks, which is why the Government is 
unlikely to Iet it go too far. 

The banks and the Government already own an awful lot 
of homes—250,000 would be a rough estimate —which alone 
is reason to expect prices to be weak. The Resolution Trust 
Corp., set up to sell off the holdings of hundreds of failed 
S&Ls, is pledged to avoid triggering a price crash. Yet this is 
an arm of the same Government, after all, that actually lost 
moncy auctioning off confiscated drug loot. 

A house near me worth a minimum of $65,000 was recent- 
ly offered for sale by HUD for $50,000 (mistake No. 1). I bid 
$58,100, but lost it to a bid of $54,000 because the Govern- 
ment decided to accept the lower offer even before the bids 
were opened (mistake No, 2), One bumbled sale a real estate 
depression does not make. But if it’s happening in my neigh- 
borhood, you have to wonder whether it won't be happening 
in others as well. 

If prices come down and people feel poorer, consumer 
spending could slow a bit. Other factors may keep the econo- 
my humming, but one thing that’s bound to slow is the turn- 
over of houses. People are stubborn when it comes to selling 
their homes at less than they were counting on, let alone at 
a loss; and, especially after allowing for selling expenses, 
the equity available from the sale of one’s first house may 
now be less, not more, than what's needed to trade up to a 
new one. 

Homes can still be a good investment—much of my own 
money is in real estate, and so is much of the moncy of most 
of the successful stockbrokers | know (they sell stocks; they 
buy real estate). Even if there are fewer baby boomers enter- 
ing the new-home market, the population continues to grow, 
and as it becomes wealthier, it will want more living space. So 
don’t buy the new conventional wisdom unreservedly. But 
even in Los Angeles, where the whole point is to 
spend more than you can afford, rising values are 
no longer a given. So it’s more important than ever 
not to buy a house you can’t afford. And more sen- 
sible than ever to consider renting, if your career 
requires you to move often, incurring what can be 
upwards of 10% in commissions, closing costs and 
mortgage points cach time you do. 

Rising home prices may nor pay for Junior's 
education or Senior's retirement. Some real mon- 
ey may need to be set aside as well. s 
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COMPUTERS 


The Elephant 
Tries to Dance 


To corporate customers, com- 

puters once meant IBM main- 
| frames. But that has changed as 

high-powered workstations and 
personal computers from such 
companies as Compaq, Apple 
and Sun Microsystems have 
won over legions of business us- 
ers. As a result, IBM’s earnings 
have slipped from $6.6 billion in 
1984 on total sales of $46 billion 
to an estimated $5.5 billion last 
year on total sales of $60 billion. 


In an attempt to cut its costs 


and become a more nimble 
competitor, IBM last week an- 
nounced its fourth belt-tighten- 
ing program in three years. 

Big Blue plans to eliminate 
10,000 jobs from its U.S. payroll 
of 216,000, mostly through at- 
trition and early retirement. 
IBM has already eliminated 
20,000 jobs during the past two 
years by the same means. The 
company will also spend as 
much as $4 billion in a stock re- 
purchase to boost its sagging 
share price. Some industry ana- 
lysts predict more cuts as IBM 
shifts its emphasis to the small- 
er and more flexible computer 
systems offered by its rivals, 


Keating, but not Charles 


SAVINGS AND LOANS 


Hey, That’s 
Not Me on TV 


His seven-year-old bank is sol- 
idly profitable, a respected in- 
stitution in Encino, Calif. But 
John J. Keating, president of 
Lincoln National Bank, is get- 


3S 





Connor reacting to an onslaught of aromas 


LEGISLATION 


Down with 
Smellagrams! 


Time was when monthly bills 
were simply an affront to one’s 
wallet, Now they can be an as- 
sault on the senses as well. Cos- 
metic and fragrance manufac- 


ting a bum rap all over town. 
The banker and his institution 
are suffering from guilt by as- 
sociation with Charles Keat- 
ing, the savings and loan oper- 
ator whose Lincoln Savings 
and Loan of Irvine, Calif. 
was taken over by federal reg- 
ulators last April. Charles 
Keating is a subject of a con- 
gressional investigation to de- 
termine if he tried to buy fa- 
vors from five U.S. Senators. 
John Keating, on the other 
hand, is not even wanted for a 
traffic violation. 

Even so, the double coinci- 
dence of names has unnerved 
shareholders of the Encino 
bank, so John Keating will 
probably change its name to 
avoid any more confusion. He 
jokes that he may also rechris- 
ten himself Fielding Mellish, 
the name of the goofy dictator 
in Woody Allen’s 1971 movie 
Bananas. a 
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turers have taken to 
packing heavily 
scented promotion- 
al material into the 
envelopes carrying 
Statements from 
credit-card compa- 
nies and retailers. 
Fashion magazines 
have gone aromatic 
too, surrounding 
readers with unso- 
licited bouquets. 
Irked by the 
trend, a New York 
state senator has 
proposed a law that 
would require an 
odor-proof wrap- 
per for the fragrant 
flyers. “A lot of peo- 
ple have been suf- 
fering in silence,” 
says senator Martin 
Connor, who cites 
120 complaint let- 
ters. Constituents 
who suffer from al- 
lergies, asthma and migraine 
headaches claim the scented 
ads aggravate their symptoms. 
In a New York hearing last 
week, perfumers defended the 
ads. Said Michael Petrina, an 
industry spokesman: “We know 
of no scientific data linking 
such samples to any significant 
threat to the public health.” = 


ADVERTISING 


Now the Wall’s 
A Billboard 


Advertisers, who know a trendy 
location when they see one, are 
flocking to Berlin. The Wall has 
become a potent new symbol in 
a plethora of TV commercials 
celebrating its opening. Pepsi- 
Cola filmed an ad that features a 
young woman handing a flower 
to a border guard. Quintes- 
sence, a Chicago cosmetics firm, 
taped a 30-second corporate ad 
depicting a family reunion at the 
Brandenburg Gate. AT&T in- 
terviewed people at the Wall 
who told how they phoned 
friends when it opened. 

The Berlin commercials are 
among an outpouring of ads in 
which Western businesses seem 
to be welcoming Eastern Eu 
rope into the capitalist world. A 
Shearson Lehman Hutton com- 


AUTOS 


0.K., So 
We’re Human 


When Toyota introduced its 
Lexus LS 400 luxury automo- 
bile in September, it ran ads 
touting the $35,000 sedan as the 
ingenious brainchild of “1,400 
perfectionists” and “close to 
faultless.” Toyota was wise to 
hedge that claim. Because of 
safety defects, the company last 
week recalled all 8,000 of the 
Lexus LS 400s it has sold in the 
U.S. The Japanese carmaker 
made the decision after it re- 
ceived some customer com- 
plaints about loose wiring, a 
faulty cruise control and a mal- 
functioning brake light. The de- 
fects have caused no accidents 
or injuries, but the episode is an 
embarrassment for Toyota be- 
cause of the high expectations 
surrounding the top-of-the-line 
model. B 





Toyota's Lexus: an early recall 


mercial shows Slavic women 
wearing U.S. running shoes and 
a teenager riding a skateboard 
past a hammer-and-sickle 
sculpture. The tactics have even 
been adopted by the other side: 
one of the products to extol im- 
proved East-West relations in 
its ads is Stolichnaya, the Rus- 
sian vodka. ® 





Shooting a commercial in Berlin 
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VODKA @& 


At last, you can give 
perfection in a vodka. 


Tanqueray Sterling. 


To give Tanqueray Sterling Vodka as a gift, visit your local retailer or call 1-800-243-3787. Void where prohibited. 
Imported Vodka, 40% and 50% Alc/Vol (80° and 100°), 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. © 1989 Schieffelin & Somerset Co., New York, NY. 











RISTO 


As a follow-up to our 
Jan. 2, 1989, Planet of 
the Year issue, TIME invited 
14 environment experts 
and policymakers to 
Alexandria, Va., for a one 

| day conference. Its aim 
was twofold: to take stock 
of the environmental 
progress that had been 
made around the world 
during the year, and to 
develop an agenda for 
the future. This special 
report sums up our 
conclusions — and some 
proposals for action 
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THE FIGHT TO 
SAVE THE PLANET 


As concern for the environment grows, and some promising international 
initiatives take shape, the U.S. must do its share 


BY THOMAS A. SANCTON 


44 hen a man knows he is to be hanged in a 
fortnight,” Samuel Johnson once 
wrote, “it concentrates his mind won- 


derfully.” The threat of impending ecological doom 
seems to be having the same effect on public opinion. 
If historians remember 1989 as the year the Iron Cur- 
tain collapsed, it has also been the year that concern 
for the environment reached a new peak. 

No single incident did more to raise that con- 
sciousness than the Exxon Valdez disaster, which last 
March disgorged nearly 262,000 bbl. of crude oil into 
the pristine waters of Alaska’s Prince William Sound. 
The images of dead birds and sea otters and miles of 
tar-smeared beaches graphically illustrated mankind's 
capacity to foul its environment. Coming in the wake 
of 1988, with its devastating droughts, mega-—forest 
fires and record high temperatures, the Valdez spill 
convinced all but the most skeptical observers that hu- 
manity was courting ecological disaster. 

Yet the Valdez spill was only a trivial occurrence 
compared with the far-reaching, perhaps irreversible 
processes that were unfolding around the world. The 
earth’s population, now 5.2 billion, rose in 1989 an esti- 
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mated 87.5 million, maintaining a growth rate that 
could double the number of human beings by the year 
2025, Deforestation and burning of fossil fuels spewed 
at least 19 billion tons of carbon dioxide into the atmo- 
sphere, aggravating the global warming process that 
could cause the average worldwide temperature to rise 
as much as 4.5° C (8° F) within the next 60 years. An- 
other 11.3 million hectares (28 million acres) of tropical 
forest were destroyed. The ozone hole over Antarctica 
remained alarmingly large, and scientists reported evi- 
dence that a second hole was developing over the Arc- 
tic. Whether or not all of the dire predictions come to 
pass, they underscore a chilling message: the planet is in 
grave trouble. If nations do not take drastic action, it 
could one day be unfit as a human habitat. 


ll around the world, there were signs that peo- 
ple were beginning to heed that message. In 
the U.S. a Gallup poll indicated that 3 of every 
4 Americans consider themselves environmentalists. 
lhe level of public concern is so high, says Republican 
Senator John Chafee of Rhode Island, that pro-envi- 
ronmental bills now get “a tidal wave” of support in 
Congress. In elections to the European Parliament, 
Green parties scored impressive gains. In Hungary 





protests from local environmentalists led the govern- 
ment to cancel a controversial multibillion-dollar hy 


droelectric-dam project. And in the Soviet Union the 
budding Green movement showed its muscle by shut 
ting down a new chemical-weapons dismantling facili- 
ty in the Siberian town of Chapayevsk. “In the future, 
said Soviet People’s Deputy Alexei Yablokov, “the 
Green movement may be so strong that without its 
support, no government can do anything sound 

Such grass-roots pressure gave added impetus to 
some major international 
March, 105 nations tentatively agreed to place strict 
curbs on international shipments of hazardous waste 
Meeting in Helsinki in May 
countries declared their intention to phase out their 
production and use of ozone-destroying chlorofluoro 
carbons (CFCs) by the year 2000. All this is encourag 
ing. But make no mistake: these are only the opening 
skirmishes in what may prove to be mankind's ulti 
mate battle for survival. Mostafa Tolba, executive di 
rector of the United Nations Environment Program 
(UNEP), put the matter starkly in his keynote speech 
before Time’s Alexandria conference 
the global environmental crisis requires nothing less 
than a radical change in the conduct of world policy 
and the world economy 

Most of all, it requires international cooperation 


initiatives. In Basel last 


representatives of 56 


Addressing 


on an unprecedented scale. No nation can cordon it- 
self off from the effects of its neighbors’ pollution. Ra 
dioactive fallout from Chernobyl! swept across most of 
the European continent. Canadian lakes are being 
poisoned by the belchings of U.S. smokestacks. The 
torching of Brazil's tropical forests each year accounts 
for some 6% of all the CO: that is pumped into the 
atmosphere. Deforestation in Haiti and drought in 
Africa have prompted large cross-border refugee 
movements 

that 
growth outstrips world food and energy resources 


just a foretaste, perhaps, of the mass mi 


grations could result if runaway population 


International efforts to preserve the biosphere will 


Consciousness not succeed unless the Third 
raiser: an oil- World goes along with them. 
smeared beach on The irony is that the laissez- 
Alaska’s Prince faire, free-market rules that 
William Sound after allowed the industrial world 
the Exxon Valdez to prosper must now be sus- 
disgorged nearly pended. “If the developing 
262,000 bbi. of nations, home to 8 out of 10 


crude into the once 
pristine waters 


people, repeat the pattern of 
development of the North,” 


warns UNEP’s Tolba, “if they 
reach the North’s levels of consumer goods and fuel 
consumpton, and if they continue to clear the forests, 
then our mutual destruction is assured.” 

The industrialized nations must therefore per- 
suade the Third World to embrace the goal of sustain- 
able development —economic growth that relies only 
on renewable resources and does not permanently 
damage the environment. But the debt-burdened de- 
veloping nations cannot be expected to do so without 
an enormous influx of funds and technology from the 
North. According to Kenneth Piddington, director of 
the World Bank’s Environment Department, the cru- 
cial question is, “Are the rich countries of a mind to 
organize the transfer of resources in such a way that 
the Thailands and Indonesias of this world are actual- 
ly going to benefit materially from the way they have 
dealt with their environmental agenda?” Arranging 
such a transfusion is perhaps the central challenge fac- 
ing all the nations of the world today. 

As humanity moves into the final decade of the 
20th century, many experts believe the next few years 
will be the turning point. In order to avert the catas- 
trophes that threaten the earth, immediate action 
must be taken in several key areas. Among the inter- 
national initiatives currently under way: 





Climate Change. This month uNep, the Climate In- 
stitute and the government of Egypt will sponsor a 
World Climate Conference in Cairo, Its aim: to begin 
laying the groundwork for a global convention to limit 
the emission of greenhouse gases and stabilize the 
world’s climate 


Ozone Depletion. Next April, representatives from 
scores of countries will meet in London to complete 
the agreement to phase out CFC production by the 
year 2000, But unless all major nations accept the ban, 
efforts to halt ozone depletion may prove fruitless. 


Biodiversity. UNep is drafting an international bio 
diversily-conservation treaty. Among other things, it 
could provide financial incentives to protect tropical 
forests, whose destruction threatens thousands of life 
forms with extinction 


In these and other areas, America must play a lead- 
ing role. Not only is the U.S., as a wealthy, technologi- 
cally advanced nation, in a position to help others 
achieve sustainable development; the country also has 
a moral responsibility to do so. After all, the U.S. con- 
sumes a disproportionate amount of the world’s re- 
sources and has inflicted more than its share of environ 
mental damage. But perhaps the strongest argument 
for American leadership on the environment is an ide- 
alistic one. Ronald Reagan loved to sing paeans to 
America’s unique role as “a city on a hill” —an inspiring 
model of democracy and free enterprise. Now that 
much of the world seems to be moving in a democratic 
direction, the U.S. should set its sights on an even lofti- 
er, more urgent mission: saving the planet 2 
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Long the world’s largest 
consumer of elephant tusks 
Japan went along with a 

global ban on the ivory trade 


Brazil suspended severa 
government subsidies that 
had encouraged speculators 
and ranchers to clear large 
tracts of the Amazon rain 


forest 





Australia and several other 
Pacific nations backed a U.N 
resolution calling for a ban on 
fishermen’s drift nets, huge 
expanses of nylon mesh that 
kill marine animals 
indiscriminately 








The European Community 
committed itself to reducing 
use of ozone-destroying 
chlorofluorocarbons by 85 
aS SOON as possible 


World 
Membership in 
Environmental 


Groups 1989 
15.9 
millior 

1988 

13.3 

millior 
v- 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE 





[=I GET GOING, MR. BUSH 


Rich and profligate, America can eer conservation in countless ways 





BY EUGENE LINDEN 


new American role in world affairs, that of by- 
A stander, has been defined by the Bush Admin- 

istration’s reaction to two epochal events. But 
while it may be wise for the U.S. to refrain from med- 
dling too much in Eastern Europe’s current upheaval, 
the global environmental crisis cries out for presiden- 
tial leadership. Michael Deland, chairman of the 
White House Council on Environmental Quality, ad- 
mits that “this country is the most wasteful on the face 
of this earth.” 

Candidate Bush produced fine environmental 
rhetoric, but this commitment has gradually given way 
to mixed signals and throat clearing. Lack of federal 
leadership has led to regulatory chaos as states and 
municipalities, going it alone, have passed scores of 
differing environmental statutes. Other nations now 
find it easy to dismiss American calls for action. If the 
Bush Administration is to assert its promised interna- 
tional leadership, it must take action to reassure the 
world that it is serious about dealing with environmen- 
tal threats. 

Asmall but symbolically important first step would 
be to halt deforestation of ancient forests in the Pacif- 
ic Northwest and Alaska. Incredibly, the Government 
spends $40 million yearly building logging roads and 
subsidizing the destruction of virgin forests on public 
lands. If the U.S. protected its last old-growth wood- 
lands, American officials would have more credibility 
when asking tropical nations to stop the relentless cut- 
ting of their rain forests. 

Another simple but vitally important move would 
be to reinvigorate the U.S. commitment to family plan- 
ning at home and abroad. Peter Raven, director of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, points out that humanity 
consumes or wastes 40% of the total amount of energy 
stored by photosynthesis in terrestrial vegetation. No 
one knows how much more people can devour before 
they begin to exhaust resources and crowd out vital 
ecosystems. Lester Brown of the Worldwatch Institute 
argues that global annual food production already falls 
short of human consumption 
and that environmental degra- 
dation reduces yields 1% annu- 
ally at a time when world popu- 











nually, a $5 billion rise from current levels. In 1989 the 
U.S. contributed $245 million to such programs, less 
in real terms than in 1979. Unless America reverses its 
present policy, it sends a message to the world that the 
U.S. considers mass starvation preferable to the ter- 
mination of unwanted pregnancies. 

Similarly, the U.S. needs to revamp its technical 
assistance to poorer nations. In the past, development 
agencies have tended to promote pell-mell progress, 
leading many nations to conclude that environmental 
destruction is an integral part of economic advance. 
Senator Albert Gore, a Tennessee Democrat, advo- 
cates that assistance be refocused on “leapfrogging” 
technologies, like low-emission power plants, so that 
nations may better the lives of their people without re- 
peating the mistakes of the industrial world. But to de- 
velop better technologies, says Harvard atmospheric 
scientist Michael McElroy, the U.S. will have to bol- 
ster its faltering science education. 

Because of its prestige, the U.S. has the potential 
to do enormous good in promoting international trea- 
ties to heal the planet. Agreements like the 1987 Mon- 
treal Protocol, governing the release of ozone-damag- 
ing gases, serve the important function of reassuring 
nations that protecting the environment will not put 
them at a competitive disadvantage. So far, though, 
the Bush Administration has squandered the momen- 
tum generated by the Montreal agreement. Adminis- 
tration negotiators outraged nations in Africa, a 
prime dumping ground for hazardous wastes, by op- 
posing important safety provisions in an international 
agreement on the shipment of toxic refuse. 


uch precedents are not encouraging if the U.S. 
is to grapple with global warming, the climate 


change that might follow from overloading the 
atmosphere with gases like carbon dioxide. To date 
the Administration has been slow to react to the 
greenhouse threat because scientists are still debating 
how serious the problem is and because taking strong 
steps against it could cause severe economic disloca- 
tions. The U.N. is sponsoring a major study that could 
provide the basis for a coordinated international 
approach to global warming. American leadership 
is critical to this effort, just as it was to the Montreal 
Protocol. 

In the meantime, the U.S. should begin to take 
unilateral action. The centerpiece of such a policy 
should be a comprehensive drive to cut gaseous emis- 
sions by conserving energy. Whether or not global 
warming is an imminent threat, curbing energy use 
would produce a more breathable atmosphere and re- 
duce American dependence on unreliable foreign 
sources of fossil fuels. 

The best way to do this is to raise energy prices and 
let free-market forces do the job of stimulating con- 
servation. First, the federal gasoline tax should be in- 
creased substantially—to at least 60¢ per gal., from 
the current 9¢ per gal., over the next four years. At the 
same time, the Government could begin setting up a 
program to tax the use of all fossil fuels. The size of the 
tax should vary according to how much carbon is re- 
leased into the atmosphere when a particular fuel is 





1. Push for worldwide family planning. lation is growing 2%. 
Despite this trend, the Rea- 
2. Aid the transfer of nonpolluting gan Administration slashed aid 
technologies to poor nations. to international family-plan- 
ning programs, and President 
3. Follow through on pledges to support Bush has not restored it. He re- 
the U.N.'s effort to forge an international cently vetoed a $15 billion for- 
accord on climate change. eign aid package because he 
feared that a tiny $15 million 
4. Create tax incentives to encourage targeted for the U.N. Popula- 
efficiency and discourage pollution. tion Fund might help support 
: abortion services in China. Get- 
5. Promote “resource accounting,” so that ting birth-control information 
economic yardsticks include the costs of and devices to the 2.5 billion 
pollution and the depletion of resources. people beyond the present 
reach of family-planning pro- 
grams will require $8 billion an- 
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THE WORLD 
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burned. That would encourage a shift in consumption 
patterns away from high-pollution fuels like coal to 
cleaner ones like natural gas. 

Such tax penalties could be broadly applied to all 
forms of pollution. Senator Gore suggests that pollu- 
tion fees could be collected in an Environmental Secu- 
rity Trust Fund, which would be used to reward envi- 
ronmentally responsible behavior like the insulation 
of homes. At the moment, most economic incentives 
work in a perverse direction. J. Gustave Speth, presi- 
dent of the World Resources Institute, notes that con- 
sumers have to pay extra for additional pollution gear 
if they want a cleaner vehicle—exactly the opposite of 
what should be the case. 

Ultimately, the U.S. needs a whole new way of 
evaluating economic growth. Gross national product 
and other standard measures of progress merely look 
at increases in output. They do not take into account 
the loss of irreplaceable natural resources and the 

| damage that pollution from higher production does to 
the environment. For instance, ozone pollution, large- 
ly from auto emissions, reduces crop yields 5% to 
10%, in effect making farmers subsidizers 
of commuters. The U.S. should lead the 
world in promoting “resource account- 
ing,” a process that adjusts economic mea- 
sures to reflect environmental costs of in- 
dustrial activity. 

To meet environmental threats effec- 
tively, the Government will have to reorga- 
nize its efforts. The Bush Administration 
inherited a structure designed to deal with 
problems in a fragmentary manner, but by 
their very nature environmental problems 
require an integrated, holistic approach. 
The Environmental Protection Agency 
proposed revisions of the Clean Air Act 
without input from the departments of En- 
ergy or Transportation, Such lack of com- 
munication will continue until the Presi- 
dent designates one agency to coordinate 
policy on the environment throughout the 
Government. Kathryn Fuller, president of 
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the World Wildlife Fund, goes further and argues that 
the environment should be at the foundation of policy 
review in all departments. 

Finally, there is the question of who will pay for 
cleaning up the environment, particularly with the 
budget deficit looming large. Increased penalties for 
polluters could help raise money, but the Government 
will still have to reallocate its scarce resources. In view 
of the reduced tension between East and West, there 
is a growing consensus that the defense budget can be 
cut. While it would be naive to think that much of the 
military-industrial complex can be quickly dismantled 
or that there will not be fierce competition for any sav- 
ings, protecting the environment certainly has a strong 
claim to a larger share of the budget. 

This is a timely idea. The West has spent trillions 
over the years in anticipation of a threatened invasion 
of Western Europe. When it came, it involved East 
German day trippers and shoppers rather than ar- 
mies. It is time to recognize that environmental degra- 
dation has become perhaps a greater threat to security 
than the possibility of military conflict. 2 


4This country is 
the most wasteful 
on the face of 
this earth.? 


MICHAEL DELAND 

COUNCIL ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 


TARGET: WASHINGTON WASTE 


f George Bush wants to be an environmentalist, he should look first to his own do- 

main: the U.S. Government. Each year the 3 million civilian federal workers dis- 
card some 273,750 tons of paper. The 1.8 quadrillion Brus of energy used to run U.S. 
facilities and operations in 1988 could heat and light every American home for about 
40 days. 

Though some federal offices have recycled paper and conserved energy for years, 
much more could be done. Recycling all the stationery and other high-grade white 
paper the Government throws out could, in a year, save about 4.7 million trees. By 
installing sensors that turn off lights in unoccupied rooms, the Interior Department 
expects to cut electric bills at least 30%. That program should be expanded to all fed- 
eral buildings. The Government could do more to encourage its workers to use mass 
transit, perhaps by eliminating most parking spaces. Finally, it should reduce its toxic 
trash. Routine maintenance of military trucks, ships and aircraft annually yields 
more than 400,000 tons of toxic sludge, solvents, acids and heavy metals. 
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-_WHAT CAN BE DONE 








4 Conserve energy by modern electricity to 2.1% over the 
equipment and lighting systems. past decade, in contrast to 
4.1% from 1970 to 1980. 

| 2. Reduce waste at the source by changing Along with curbing energy 
manufacturing techniques and recycling use, companies can take a hard 
_ materials now discarded. look at the amount of waste 
2 they generate. Increasingly 
2 Catch on enceoste postage stringent environmental regu- 
lations have made it ever more 
"4. Adopt the same antipollution and safety expensive to clean up smoke- 
measures in foreign operations as at stacks and reduce releases of 
home. toxic chemicals. Thus, limiting 
factory waste can save money 
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Union Camp Paper 
Co.'s group of four 
plants in Savannah 
was cited as one of 
the nation's worst 
producers of toxic 
emissions in a recent 
National Wildlife Fed- 
eration report based 
on Environmental 
Protection Agency 
data. A$375 million 
renovation of the 
pulp-and-paper mill 
should reduce metha- 
nol and acetone emis- 
sions 90% by 1991. 


SCRUB THAT SMOKESTACK 


Clean, efficient companies can put a shine on their bottom line 


BY MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





or far too long, many U.S. companies have 

looked upon the ecology movement as bad for 

business. Putting scrubbers on smokestacks is 
expensive, they lament, and drafting all those environ- 
mental-impact statements can consume an enormous 
amount of time and resources, But while cleanup ef- 
forts cost money in the short run, they can eventually 
pay hefty dividends. As more and more firms are dis- 
covering, many environmentally sound practices can 
build up goodwill, win customers and produce a 
healthier bottom line. 

Among the most important steps that any com- 
pany can take is to launch an all-out campaign to 
conserve energy. Such a drive can cut fuel bills 
sharply and at the same time reduce the pollution 
that contributes to smog, acid rain and the green- 
house effect. Most companies may think they use 
energy wisely, but few have invested in the most 
energy-efficient equipment and lighting systems. 
Contends Amory Lovins, director of research at the 
Colorado-based Rocky Mountain Institute: “The 
technology exists today to save 75% of the electric- 
ity and 80% of the oil used in the U.S. without low- 
ering our standard of living at all.” Several electric 
utilities are leading the way in making companies 
more conservation-conscious. Southern California 
Edison runs 50 different ener- 
gy-management programs, 
which helped hold the growth 
in demand for the utility's 


while it helps preserve the surrounding environment. 
Since 1975, the 3M company has cut its waste dis- 
charges in half by redesigning equipment, streamlin- 
ing manufacturing processes and selling or reusing 
materials that used to be discarded. By not having to 
deal with that waste, 3M has so far saved $300 million. 

Companies can also reduce costs by cutting back 
on elabdrate packaging for their products. Paper, 
glass, metal and plastic packaging constitute 50% of 
U.S. garbage by volume and 30% by weight. To help 
shrink the mountains of wasted material, manufactur- 
ers should concentrate on using recyclable packaging. 
Procter & Gamble is test-marketing the use of recy- 
cled plastics in detergent and fabric-softener bottles. 
rhe firm says 70% of its packaging is made from recy- 
cled paper. Also, grocers could market more foods in 
bulk, requiring customers to supply their own reusable 
containers. 


hatever actions a company takes to help the 

environment should apply to foreign opera- 

tions as well as those in the U.S. In too 
many cases, corporations have complied with antipol- 
lution measures at home but ignored them abroad, es- 
pecially in Third World countries that are too desper- 
ate for foreign investment to complain. 

Companies that refuse to clean up their acts could 
be forced to do so, either by increased government 
regulation or public pressure. In September an alli- 
ance of environmental groups, bankers and invest- 
ment-fund managers, known as the Coalition for En- 
vironmentally Responsible Economies, unveiled a set 
of guidelines for corporate conduct called the Valdez 
Principles (a name taken from the Exxon Valdez, the 
tanker responsible for the Alaskan oil spill). Firms 
that agree to the guidelines must pledge, among other 
things, to conserve energy, reduce waste and market 
environmentally safe products. 

Coalition members plan to monitor which compa- 
nies abide by the Valdez Principles and to publicize the 
findings. In that way, environmentally conscious citi- 
zens would be able to decide which firms are best to buy 
products from, invest in and work for. If this strategy 
succeeds, companies will find that protecting the envi- 
ronment will be the best way to protect profits. © 
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IT’S NOT EASY BEING GREEN 


“Waste Not, Want Not” should become the slogan for the age 





BY GLENN GARELIK 


cy hink Globally, Act Locally” was the watch- 





word of environmental activism from its 
beginning in the ’60s. That advice is as ap- 
propriate now as it was then. Just as the Green move- 
ment started more than two decades ago not with gov- 
ernments but at the grass roots, so today it is 
individuals who must occupy the front lines in protect- 
ing the environment. Over the years, droughts, energy 
crunches and garbage strikes have stimulated com- 
mon-sense approaches to conserving resources and 
minimizing waste. It is time to begin applying these 
lessons in ordinary times as well as in emergencies. 
The easiest, most direct way for people to make a 
difference is to watch what they throw away. Every year 
more than 220 million trees are cut down just to make 





U.S. newspapers, the majority of which are tossed into 
the trash. Americans discard enough aluminum cans 
each year to rebuild the entire U.S. commercial airline 
fleet four times over. Quite obviously, says Earth Day 
1990 chairman Denis Hayes, “the answer to the solid- 
waste problem is not figuring out some way to compact 
it or to incinerate it; the answer is to reduce it.” 

Environmentalists can suggest a multitude of ways 
to do that: recycle paper, aluminum, tin, glass, motor 
oil and car batteries. Reuse bottles, containers and 
shopping bags, or at least choose paper bags over plas- 
tic at the supermarket. And do not be fooled by the 
BIODEGRADABLE label on some new plastic products. 
They may not in fact break down, and those that do 
may take as long as 500 years. When something tears, 
wears or breaks, repair it instead of replacing it. 

While the contents of the trash can are easy to see, 
the all-but-invisible fumes that pour out of automo- 
bile tail pipes are just as damaging to the environment. 
Every time Americans climb behind the wheel, they 
make their own personal contribution to the global- 
warming threat. Here again, a gradual modification of 
life-style can make a dramatic difference. When possi- 
ble, use mass transit and support its development and 
expansion. For short distances, consider using a bicy- 


cle; it is excellent aerobic exercise. And, as in the 
energy-short 1970s, buy more fuel-efficient autos and 
carpool to work. 

People also put carbon into the air when they 
heat homes with oil or natural gas, or use electricity 
that comes from burning fossil fuels. Household con- 
servation tips should be familiar: close off unused 
rooms, seal up cracks and openings, and insulate 
roofs. Look at the energy-efficiency rating when buy- 
ing appliances. And one more idea that few people 
know about: replace ordinary incandescent light 
bulbs with ‘“compact-fluorescent” models sold by 
major light-bulb manufacturers. They can give off 
the light of a 60-watt bulb while using only 15 watts 
of electricity. These fluorescent bulbs cost at least 
$10, but they last ten times as long as conventional 
models and will pay for themselves by lowering elec- 

tricity bills. 


The typical American Conserving water is just as 
discards 590 kg important as saving energy. 
(1,300 Ibs.) of gar- Only 3% of the world’s water 
bage a year, rapidly is fresh, and 75% of that is 
clogging U.S. landfills = locked away in glaciers and the 


polar ice caps. The scramble 
for what is left is growing ever more intense, as the wa- 
ter table falls and toxic chemicals make some supplies 
undrinkable. Saving the precious liquid can be simple: 
use a water-conserving shower head, which can reduce 
consumption by more than half. For older-model toi- 
lets, put a brick or two in the tank, since they use 7 gal. 
of water per flush. Better yet, install a new ultra-low- 
flush toilet that can cut water use as much as 80%. 

And do not think that the toxic-waste mess is all 
the work of big bad industry. The average homeowner 
uses more pesticide and chemical fertilizer per acre of 
lawn than farmers do on the same amount of land. Cut 
back on these potent pollutants as well as nonbiode- 
gradable detergents, cleansers and solvents. An at- 
tractive alternative to buying chemical fertilizer is to 
compost fallen leaves and lawn clippings, which now 
constitute 18% of all municipal solid waste. 

People may think they can change only their own 
life-styles, but their influence extends far beyond their 
homes, cars and offices. Ameri- 
cans can put their money where 
their ideals are by investing in 
companies that respect Mother 
Nature. Several mutual funds 


CONSUMERS 


IN A YEAR: 
An average 


38 kg (84 Ibs.) 
of plastic; 


uses 1,125 liters 
(300 gal.) of 
gasoline 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


1. Cut energy consumption by insulating 
have been set up to buy shares homes, buying efficient appliances and 
only in corporations judged to switching to fluorescent lighting. 
follow the Valdez Principles, a 
set of guidelines for environ- 2. Conserve gasoline by picking fuel- 


mentally sound practices. Most 


efficient autos, joining car pools and using 


important of all, Americans, mass transit. 

like the citizens of all democra- 

cies, have the ultimate political —_ 3, ake every drop of water count. 
power to enforce their will. If 

they are anxious to have a 4. Recycle and repair, rather than dispose 
cleaner, safer, healthier envi- and replace. 

ronment for themselves and 

their children, they can vote for 5. Invest in companies that follow the 
political candidates who seem Valdez Principles. 


to share that sense of urgency. = 
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Winning America over. 

Ford Escort is America’s best-selling car 
again for 1989* It’s also been the world’s best- 
selling car for seven straight years** One rea- 
son why it’s cleaning up may come down to 
one simple fact—Ford Escort offers you more 
for your money. 


More features for less money. 

One glance at the lists on your right will 
tell you that Escort offers you more features 
than Honda Civic DX and Toyota Corolla 
Deluxe. Yet, the best news is that with 
Escort you can get all these features for less 


money*** Which makes it obvious that the 
imports come up short. 


Transferable 6/60 Powertrain 
Warranty. 

Covers you and future owners on major 
powertrain components for 6 years/60,000 
miles. Ask to see a copy of this limited 
warranty at your Ford Dealer. 


Based on '89 model year manufacturers’ reported retail deliveries 


**Based on “62-88 worldwide sales and export data 
**Based on comparison of latest available sticker prices and destination 


charges but excluding title and taxes. Escort LX includes special value 
package 321A and selected option items. Package varies by region. See 
your dealer about the package in your area 


Ford Escort’s laundry list takes 
the imports to the cleaners. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 




































HONDA TOYOTA FORD 
1 OF "4 (Om DD. 4 ___ COROLLA DELUXE —__ ESCORT LX 
1. 1.5L SOHC Engine 1. 1.6L, DOHC Engine 1. 1.9L SOHC Engine 
2. Automatic Transaxle 2. Automatic Transaxle 2. Automatic Transaxle 
| 3. Power Steering 3. Power Steering 3. Power Steering 
j 4. Electronic AM/FM 4. Electronic AM/FM 4. Electronic AM/FM 
Cassette Stereo Cassette Stereo Cassette Stereo 
5. Tinted Glass 5. Tinted Glass 5. Tinted Glass 
; 6. Reclining Bucket Seats 6. Reclining Bucket Seats 6. Reclining Bucket Seats 
| 7. Rear Window Detroster 7. Rear Window Defroster 7. Rear Window Defroster 
8. Light Group 8. Light Group 8. Light Group 
| 9. Clearcoat Paint 9. Clearcoat Paint 9. Clearcoat Paint 
i 10. Remote Trunk Release 10. Remote ‘Trunk Release 10. Remote Hatch Release 
' 11. Cloth Seat Trim 11. Cloth Seat Trim 11. Cloth Seat Trim 
' 12. Bodyside Moldings 12. Bodyside Moldings 12. Bodyside Moldings 
13. Dual Remote Manual Mirrors 13. Dual Remote Manual Mirrors 13. Dual Electric Remote-Control 
14. Quartz Digital Clock 14. Quartz Digital Clock Mirrors 
15. Instrumentation Group 15. Instrumentation Group 14. Electronic Digital Clock 
15. Instrumentation Group 
Plus... 
16. Air Conditioning 
i 17. Speed Control 


18. Interval Wipers 
19. Polycast Wheels 
20. Split Fold-Down Rear Seat 





_ 






ar seven Years Running. — 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? C Grd > 








éLowering fat 
intake will do 
more to reduce 
cancer than 
eliminating 
pollutants. 7 


BRUCE AMES 
UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA, 








possible that the 
U.S. will be 
economically 
impoverished . . . 
in anticipation of 
a greenhouse 
warming that 
never arrived. ? 


ANDREW SOLOW 
WOODS HOLE 
OCEANOGRAPHIC 
INSTITUTION 








NOW WAIT JUST A MINUTE 


Naysayers dispute the forecasts of doom and gloom 





BY EUGENE LINDEN 


ince the dawn of the 

Green movement, critics 

have argued that envi- 
ronmentalists exaggerate the 
dangers that humans pose to 
planet earth and understate the 
resilience of nature. Historical- 
ly, the naysayers have had a key 
influence on policy: they weak- 
ened the original Clean Air and 
Clean Water acts, and Reagan 
officials James Watt and Anne 
Burford nearly destroyed the 
Environmental Protection 
Agency. But a worsening envi- 
ronment has put the naysayers 
on the defensive as they struggle to explain ever dirtier 
air, moribund forests and lakes, oil spills, desertifica- 
tion and the ozone holes over the poles. 

Still, while the critics may be down, they are not 
out. The public may think such issues as the immi- 
nence of global warming and the danger of toxic 
wastes are settled, but scientists do not. Their dis- 
agreements about ecological threats make life uncom- 
fortable for the activists, who fear that any apparent 
uncertainty will give policymakers an excuse for inac- 
tion. Critics respond that environmental false aiarms 
have produced bad policy. While some naysayers are 
economists, industrialists and bureaucrats who view 
environmentalism as an irrelevant disruption of the 
real business of the world, others are sophisticated sci- 
entists who maintain that the U.S. should not risk its 
economic security to prepare for ecocatastrophes that 
might never come to pass. 

One formidable contrarian is Bruce Ames, a bio- 
chemist at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. He contends that ob- 
sessive concern with cancer-causing 
chemicals in foods, pesticides and 
toxic wastes has produced a regula- 
tory tangle at EPA and a superfluous 
Superfund to clean dump sites. Gov- 
ernment restrictions on man-made 
chemicals are absurdly stringent in 
proportion to their risk, says Ames. 
He notes that while the public pan- 
icked last spring because of trace 
amounts of the synthetic growth reg- 
ulator Alar found on apples, many 
fruits contain natural carcinogens in 
concentrations 1,000 times as great. 
Observes Ames: “Eating vegetables 
and lowering fat intake will do more 
to reduce cancer than eliminating 
pollutants.” 

Ames is a tough target for envi- 
ronmentalists because he devised 
the test that is used to determine 
whether chemicals are carcinogenic. 
Nonctheless, Janet Hathaway of the 
Natural Resources Defense Council 











argues that talk about natural 
carcinogens deflects attention 
from industry's responsibility 
for environmental risks. Ames, 
she says, exaggerates levels of 
natural toxins and understates 
the exposure to and effect of 
synthetic chemicals. 

Another area of contention 
is global warming, which scien- 
tists fear could cause disruptive 
changes, such as a rise in sea 
levels. NASA Official James 
Hansen told Congress last year 
that he believed the greenhouse 
effect had already arrived. 
Since then, that assertion has 
been widely challenged. 

Among the most respected critics is Andrew So- 
low, a statistician at the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution’s Marine Policy Center in Massachusetts. 
Solow asserts that the computer models used to pre- 
dict the greenhouse effect are so weak that they can- 
not even account for the modest 0.5° C warming that 
has occurred over the past 100 years. “We all believe | 
in the physics of the greenhouse effect,” says Solow, 
“but to say almost anything about timing, the magni- 
tude of change or its geographic distribution is more | 
than we can do.” 


he scientist believes lack of computing power— 
as well as ignorance about such critical factors as 
the interactions between the oceans and the at- 
mosphere, and the impact of clouds on surface tempera- | 
tures—limits the ability to predict the greenhouse ef- 
fect. “It’s possible that Washington will see 96 days of 
temperatures over 100° F in the year 2010,” he says, “but 
it’s also possible that the U.S. will be 
economically impoverished because 
it unilaterally imposed draconian 
measures in anticipation of a green- 
house warming that never arrived.” 
Stephen Schneider of the Na- 
tional Center for Atmospheric Re- 
search responds that waiting for 
absolute certainty about global 
warming will produce many years of | 
policy paralysis. Thomas Lovejoy of | 
the Smithsonian Institution agrees, 
noting that societies may pay a price 
for doing nothing that outweighs the 
expense of prudent preparation. 
While the world hailed the 1987 
Montreal Protocol, designed to re- 
duce chlorofluorocarbon output, the 
destruction of the ozone layer con- 
tinued to accelerate because of CFCs 
already in use. Atmospheric chemist 
Sherwood Rowland of the Universi- 
ty of California at Irvine is worried 
that similar delays in dealing with 
global warming will produce a treaty 
that is “a perfect autopsy.” Fea 
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Sponsor a Child for 
Only $12 a Month. 


At last! Here is a $12 sponsorship program for Americans 
who are unable to send $20, $21, or $22 a month to 
help a needy child. 

And yet, this is a full sponsorship program because for $12 
a month you will receive: 

@ a 3%” x 5” photograph of the child you are helping. 

© two personal letters from your child each year. 

© a complete Sponsorship Kit with your child’s case 
history and a special report about the country where 
your child lives. 

® quarterly issues of our newsletter, “Sponsorship 
News.” 


All this for only $12 a month? 


Yes—because Children International believes that 
many Americans would like to help a needy child. And 
so we searched for ways to reduce the cost—without reducing 
the help that goes to the child you sponsor. 

For example, unlike some of the other organizations, 
your child does not write each month, but two letters a 
year from your child keep you in contact and, of course, 
you can write to the child just as often as you wish. 

Also, to keep down administrative costs, we do not 
offer the so-called “trial child” that the other organizations 
mail to prospective sponsors before the sponsors 
send any money. 

We do not feel that it is fair to the child for a sponsor 
to decide whether or not to help a child based on a child’s 
photograph or the case history. 

Every child who comes to Children International for 
help is equally needy! 

And to minimize overseas costs, our field workers 
are citizens of the countries where they serve. Many 
volunteer their time, working directly with families, 
orphanages and schools. 





Melanie and her brother, Lucky, survive in a disease-infested area of the 


You can make a difference! Philippines and need nutritious food, medicine, clothing, an education — and a 
$12 a month may not seem like much help to many [oot 


Americans, but to a poor family living on an income of 


$1.50 or $2.00 a day, your sponsorship can help make f 4 
all the difference in the world. | Sponsorship Application | 
Will you sponsor a child? Your $12 a month will help ' Yes, I wish to sponsor a child. Enclosed is my first | 
provide so much: q payment of $12. Please assign me a 0 Boy O Girl | 
© emergency food, clothing and medical care. | Country preference: CO India OThePhilippines OThailand = § 
© achance to attend school. 1 OChile OHonduras O Dominican Republic O Colombia l 
© help for the child’s family and community, with I O Guatemala O Ecuador 1 Holy Land Crippled Child 1 
counseling on housing, agriculture, nutrition, and 1 OR, choose a child who needs my help from your 1 
other vital areas to help them become self-sufficient. H EMERGENCY LIST. H 
* NAME 
A child needs your love! ,  iereees 1 
Here is how you can sponsor a child immediately for I CITY 1 
only $12 a month: 1 = ! 
1. Fill out the coupon and tell us if you want to sponsor f STATE —________-zip___________ jf 
a boy or a girl, and check the country of your choice. 1 O Please send me more information about sponsoring a child. } 
2. Or mark the “Emergency List” box and we will 1 Olcan't sponsor a child now, but wish to make a 
assign a child to you that most urgently needs to have f contribution of $ ——___ I 
a sponsor. | Please forward your tax-deductible check, made payable to: | 
3. Send your $12 in right now and this will eliminate { I 
the cost of a “trial child.” 1 Children International | 
Then, in just a few days you will receive your child’s 1 Joseph Gripkey, President 1 
name, photograph and case history. an | 2000 East Red Bridge Road ¢ Box 419055 I 
May we hear from you? We believe that our sponsorship J Kansas City, Missouri 64141 | 
program protects the dignity of the child and the : I The worldwide sponsorship program of Holy Land Christian | 
family and at the same time provides Americans with a fl Mission, a non-profit organization serving children since 1 
positive and beautiful way to help a needy youngster. 1 1936. Financial report readily available upon request. i 
SS A SS a a 














The new 


HP LaserJet ITP 


printer: 


At only $1495; it’s got 
your name on it. 


The HP LaserJet printer family 
has expanded—in a small way. 
The new HP LaserJet IIP fits 
right on your desk. And com- 
fortably into most budgets. 
(It’s almost half the price of the 
powerful LaserJet Series II* 
—the printer of choice for 
sharing or handling heavier 


“Suggested US list prices: LaserJet IIT 


$1405, LaserJet Series I $2¢ 


workloads.) And it's 
compatible with the 
LaserJet Series II and vir- 
tually all popular PC software. 
So now you can produce text 
and graphics to be proud of. 
Right on the spot. Instead of 
down the hall at the secretarial 
pool or on a PC network. 


Those polished, professional 
presentations, letters and 


15 Dealer pews 








documents emerge at a 
quiet four pages a minute. 
So call 1-800-752-0900, 
Ext. 277J for your nearest 
authorized HP dealer. And get 
an HP LaserJet ITP of your 
very own. 


There is a better way. 
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LET EARTH HAVE ITS DAY 


But the biggest demonstration in history should be only the beginning 








BY JEANNE MC DOWELL 
$ twill begin at sunrise on April 22, with church bells 





pealing for the health of the planet. In tiny chapels 

and grand cathedrals, Sunday sermons will stress 
the moral responsibility of environmental awareness. 
And in thousands of communities around the world, 
citizens will stage a cacophony of events: parades, 
proclamations, protests, teach-ins, trash-ins and eco- 
fairs. In Seattle, residents will demonstrate against 
pollution in Puget Sound. Environmentalists in West 
Bengal, India, are planning a bicycle procession. 
Schoolchildren on Mauritius, a tiny island in the Indi- 
an Ocean, will plant trees. And a team of climbers 
from the U.S., the Soviet Union and China intends to 
reach the summit of Mount Everest and clean up de- 
bris left by previous expeditions. If all goes as planned, 
at least 100 million people will take part in the largest 
global demonstration in history: Earth Day 1990. 

The April 22 date has special meaning for environ- 
mentalists: it marks the 20th anniversary of the first 
Earth Day. In that memorable 1970 mobiliza- ; 
tion, which evolved from an idea by Sena- 
tor Gaylord Nelson, more than 20 mil- _ 
lion Americans, many of them 
students, rallied under the banner 
of Mother Nature. Their plea for — 
action helped lead to the passage 
of the Clean Air Act and the cre- 
ation of the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

The organizers of Earth Day 
1990 hope it will have a similar 
galvanizing effect, that it : 
change individual behavior and 
launch a decade of environmental ac- ~ 
tivism. This time the event will be int 
national, reflecting the recognition that © 
all the major environmental threats are 
global in scope. More than 100 countries, 
including Hungary and Uganda, have started 
to form committees and plan activities. Says De- 
nis Hayes, a San Francisco lawyer and chairman 
of Earth Day 1990, an international umbrella or- 
ganization: “The whole thrust of Earth Day as 
we go into the 1990s is an environment that is 
much brighter, a far more diversified movement 
and, hopefully, a working agenda for the next ten 
years.” 

If Earth Day 1970 was almost spontaneous, 
next year’s sequel has become a strategic opera- 
tion. Hayes, who was a 25-year-old Harvard law 
student when he temporarily dropped out of 
school to help organize the first Earth Day, is the 
driving force behind the current campaign. With 
principal funding from foundations and individ- 
uals, Earth Day 1990 has a 115-member Ameri- 
can board of directors that includes prominent 
environmentalists, politicians, business execu- 
tives, religious leaders, celebrities, labor officials 
and journalists, among others. There is an 
international arm with representatives from 
33 countries. 










































At Earth Day 1990 headquarters in Palo Alto, 
Calif., 20 staff members are plotting strategy as if the 
event were a political campaign. “We're organizing 
neighborhoods, regions and special constituencies,” 
says communications director Diana Aldridge. The 
group has taken a few marketing cues from Madison 
Avenue as well. As part of a drive to raise $3 million, 
Earth Day 1990 is licensing its logo, which will be plas- 
tered on everything from coffee mugs to windbreak- 
ers. Posters and ads will soon appear carrying the slo- 
gan EARTH DAY 1990: WHO SAYS YOU CAN'T CHANGE 
THE WORLD? 

But Hayes’ group is not trying to run the whole 
show, It will organize nationally and regionally and of- 
fer support for local groups, making suggestions for 
setting up events. Several smaller organizations are 
extremely active. Earth Day 20, a group based in Seat- 
tle, is planning a week-long exposition in a natural am- 
phitheater in the Columbia River Gorge during the 
seven days leading up to Earth Day. The events, which 
will combine exhibits, musical performances and 

___ speeches, will be broadcast live by satellite to 
ens in shopping malls and on college 
campuses around the U.S, Earth Day 

_ 20 is also co-sponsoring grass-roots 
action by the National Toxics 
Campaign to urge companies that 
lease excessive amounts of pol- 
tution to sign good neighbor 
agreements on reducing toxic 
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The symbol in 1970 





The first rally: a gas 
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One of the main goals of Twodecades ago, 

arth Day 1990 is to help broad- _ thousands 
en the environmental movement converged on the 
beyond its upper-class, bird- Mallin Washington 


watcher base. Six national labor 
unions have already endorsed the event, 
~ and in February a group from Earth 
Day 1990 will embark on a nationwide 
tour to urge minority-group members to get 
involved. Observes Gerry Stover, executive 
director of the Environmental Consortium for 
Minority Outreach: “In this country 4 out of 5 
toxic-waste dumps are in or near minority com- 
munities. These people have as much stake in 
what happens as mainstream America, maybe 
more.” 

Above all, the organizers hope to have politi- 
cal impact. Says Christina Desser, a lawyer and 
executive director of Earth Day 1990: “Whereas 
1970 awakened people to the issues, 1990 needs 
to make the environment the screen through 
which all other decisions are made. I want to see 
millions of people metaphorically standing in 
the same direction and yelling the same thing to 
policymakers: ‘Hey, get it, you guys? We mean it. 
If you don’t respond, we'll find someone who 
will.’ ” 

Earth Day 1990 will show how much people 
care about their planet. The challenge of the 
next decade will be to channel that concern 
into strong and sustained action to save en- 
dangered earth. x 
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The Furor over Wearing Furs 


Assailed by animal rightists, many women face a difficult choice 


episode of Designing Women, narcissistic 
Suzanne Sugarbaker is mauled by anti-fur 
activists. When Atlanta disk jockey Scott 
Woodside this month mentioned that he 
had bought his wife a mink coat, listeners 
deluged his station with calls. The result was 
an informal poll in which the anti-fur forces 
carried the day, 702 to 684. Said Woodside: 
“I was extremely surprised.” 


hen Anna La Barbera, a 33-year-old | 

psychotherapist from White Plains, 
N.Y., bought a silver fox coat in 1984, she 
did so with joy and absolutely no hesitation. 
She would like to replace the aging fur, 
however, and she is in a quandary. “There’s 
nothing like the warmth of fur,” she says. 
But her physician husband is concerned 
about animal rights, and the arguments of 
anti-fur activists have moved her. “I’ve been 
struggling with the dilemma of buying fur,” 
says La Barbera. “I like the look, but I feel 
real guilty.” She is now shopping for good- 
quality wool coats as well as for furs. 

La Barbera’s dilemma is increasingly 
common among American women. Until 
recently, owning a fur coat, usually a mink, 
was an unquestioned emblem of luxury and 
social status. But lately a growing cadre of 
animal-rights activists has been aggressive- 
ly denouncing such garments as “sadist 
symbols” that, they say, require the deaths 
of some 70 million helpless creatures 
each year (about 50 minks for each 
coat). That emotional claim has 
touched off a bitter battle that 
pits the animal lobby against fur 
owners and an increasingly embat- 
tled fur industry. So nasty have the 
hostilities become that in some cit- 
around the country women 
wearing furs are being publicly 
jeered or otherwise harassed. 

Animal-rights groups have 
steadily gathered force. Last month 
Trans-Species Unlimited, an animal 
activist Organization, staged its 
fourth annual Fur-Free Friday in 90 
cities across the nation, In New York 
City some 3,000 protesters, led by pe- 
rennial TV game-show host Bob Barker, 
marched down Fifth Avenue carrying 
signs and taunting fur-coat wearers with 
shouts of “Shame!” Says Barker, who re- 
signed last year as host of the Miss Uni- 
verse pageant because contestants wore 
fur: “We want people wearing fur to be 
embarrassed when they walk into a restau- 
rant. Fur is obscene, fur is cruel, and fur is 
archaic.” Two weeks ago, the city council 
in Aspen, Colo., voted to put on the ballot 
an initiative that would ban the sale of fur 
in the trendy resort town. Says Aspen May- 
or Bill Stirling: “As a community, we don’t 
want to earn our sales-tax dollars from cru- 
elty to animals.” 

rhe furor has also hit the media. A re- 
cent segment of the popular TV series L.A 
Law involved a furrier who sued an animal 
rights group for ruining his business. The 
show aired gruesome video clips of animals 
caught in brutal leg traps. On an upcoming 
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While most anti-fur groups work by 
moral persuasion, a few animal activists 
have adopted extreme, even criminal tactics 
to advance their cause. In New York City 
they have sprayed coats with paint. On Fur- 
Free Friday several fur shops were vandal- 


ized in Miami and Fort Lauderdale. In 
Europe anti-fur commandos have even at- 
tacked fur wearers to gain attention. Their 
campaigns have succeeded in depressing fur 
sales in Britain, Holland and West Germa- 
ny. Diana, Princess of Wales, has publicly 
stated that she will no longer wear furs. 

The fur industry maintains that mink, 
which account for 75% of U.S. fur coats, 
are treated humanely and killed painlessly, 
Fur, the industry points out, is a natural 
fabric whose production does not pollute 
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the environment or use fossil fuels, as does 
the creation of acrylic fibers. Nonetheless, 
U.S. fur sales have remained stagnant—at 
an annual level of about $1.8 billion—over 
the past three years; during the Christmas 
season, many department stores are slash- 
ing prices to move their furs. To meet the 
animal-rights threat, the Fur Information 
Council of America last month launched 
an ad campaign stressing freedom of 
choice: “Today fur. Tomorrow leather 
Then wool. Then meat.” Bernard Groger, 
co-publisher of the trade magazine Fur 
World, says, “Nobody can tell the Ameri- 
can woman what to wear.” Warns Seattle 
furricr Nicholas Benson: “You're seeing 
signs of terrorism. People are afraid to 
wear furs on the streets because of what 


might happen.” 
M any women—and fur-wearing men 
too—are starting to think twice be 
fore they shrug on a fur and nip off to the 
office or the grocery store. Ever since she 
was called “animal killer” on the street, 
Susan Singer, a Manhattan executive, has 
been ambivalent about wearing her fur 
coat. So is New York department-store 
employee Suzanne Pandjiris, who still 
wears her mink but fears attacks by pro- 
testers. “It makes me nervous,” she says 

Moved by ethical concerns, a number 
of former fur lovers have defected to the 
other side. Davida Terry, a Lincoln 
shire, Ill, advertising executive, has 
kept her eight fur coats hidden in a clos- 
et ever since a chiding by an animal- 
rights supporter caused her to have a 

change of heart. “How could any- 

one wear a fur coat?” she now says 

“How these animals have to suf- 

fer!’ 

support, Chicago secretary Kathi 
Hodowal turned over her eight- 
year-old mink coat to Trans- 
Species, which uses such donations to 
stage mock funerals with fur-filled cof 
fins. Explains Hodowal: “I just decided 
to give up my fur coat. It’s so cruel to 
animals,” 

Other women stubbornly refuse to be 
intimidated. Chicago art-gallery owner 
Eva-Maria Worthington, for instance, 
does not hesitate to wrap herself in beaver 
against the winds on the Magnificent Mile 
“If they're so concerned about animals, 
she sniffs, “I think they should go to a 
pound and clean cages and take care of the 
dogs and cats. Some people have replaced 
their religion with animal rights.” But it’s a 
jungle out there: even women who have 
switched to fake furs to assuage their con 
not comfortable. Many 
protectively wear large buttons that pro- 
claim NO FUR REAL PEOPLE WEAR 
FAKE FUR. By J.D. Reed. 
Reported by Scott Brown/Los Angeles and 
Andrea Sachs/New York 


Last week, as a gesture of 
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BACARO: AND "HE 8A” DEVICE ARF RERISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACAROV 8 COMPALNTED 


4 Bacardisrum, 
P made in Puerto Riéo. 
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Having good taste ig knowing what tastes good. 
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“If You Need The Biggest Standard 





Engine With The Most Torque, Then 





You Need A Ford.’ 
This Big Ford Pickup 


This Ford pickup hauls big loads with 
more payload than any other truck its size* 
And, it does it with the biggest standard 





engine and the most standard torque. 
Anyone who wants to carry big loads knows 

what a big difference all that makes. They 

also know they don’t want to settle for less. 


= & 


The Longest, 
Deepest Box. 

Not only can you carry 
more payload with this big 
Ford pickup, but you also 
have more room to carry 
that load—Ford’s box is the 
longest and deepest of any 
truck in its class. 


Electronically 
Controlled Automatic 
Transmission. 
Only Ford has it. This 
available 4-speed auto- 








| ENGINES 
4.9L EFI Six 145-hp. 
5.0L EFI V-8 185-hp. 
5.8L EFI V-8 210-hp. 
7.5L EFI V-8 230-hp. 
7.3L Diesel 180-hp. 
MAX. PAYLOADS 
F-Series 4x2 pickups: 
1610 to 5245 lbs. 
F-Series 4x4 pickups: 
1775 to 4245 Ibs. 
MAJOR STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT 
Power Brakes 
Power Steering 
Electronic Fuel- 








Injected Gas Engines | 


Anti-Lock Rear Brakes | 


matic overdrive is the only fully electroni- 
cally controlled automatic transmission in a 


full-size light truck. 


This Ford exclusive is designed to give you 
better fuel economy;** performance and “shift 


feel” 


than vacuum-controlled transmissions. 


Most Repeat Buyers. 





Not only do more people buy Ford trucks 
than any other truck; but more people come 
back to buy another Ford than any other 
truck!* Which is not at all surprising when 





you consider eve 
Ford truck has to offer. 


Transferable 6/60 
Powertrain Warranty. 
Covers you and future 
owners on major power- 
train components for 6 
years/60,000 mil 
to see a copy of this lim- 
ited warranty at your Ford 
Dealer. 
Best-Selling Pickups, 
Best-Built American Trucks 
For Nine Straight Years. 
Not only has Ford made the 
best-selling pickups for the past 
nine years; ‘* but they’ve also made 
the best-built American trucks. 
This is based on an average of con- 
sumer reported problems in a series of 
s of all Ford and competitive ’81- 
’89 models designed and built in North 
America. At Ford, “Quality is Job 1” 
Ford trucks. Number one for all the 
right reasons. 
*F-150 Reg. Cab long wheelbase with std. 6-cyl. engine and 
optional payload pkg. vs. comparably equipped half-ton pickups 
**EPA estimate 15 city mpg for F-150 4.9L 6-cyl. with E40D 
automatic transmission. 
sed on 1989 model year manufacturers’ reported retail 
ries by division. 
n 1989 y Truck Buyer Study 


ed on mode ar manufacturers’ reported retail deliveries 
Mf full-size pickups through 1989. 


FORD PICKUPS 
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The Best-Built American Trucks 
Are Built Ford Tough. 














7 Sport 


Never Having to Grow Up 








BY RICHARD CORLISS 


t was a perfect day for baseball. Now if 
only the baseball had been perfect. At 
McKechnie Field in Bradenton on the 
Gulf Coast, the midweek weather might 
have been auditioning for a Florida picture 
postcard, but the hometown Explorers 
committed three errors, looked orphaned 
on the base paths and lost by nine runs. Af- 
ter the game, Wayne Garrett, the former 
New York Met, who entered the lineup in 
the eighth inning, was asked if he was ex- 
hausted from playing. “No,” Garrett 
sighed, “but I was tired of watching.” 
Welcome to the Senior Professional 
Baseball Association, where the crack of 
the bat meets the creak of the bone. 
Founded this year by Arizona real estate 
developer Jim Morley, the S.P.B.A. 
is into its first three-month season, 
fielding eight Florida teams of ex- 
major leaguers 35 or older (catch- 
ers may be 32). Most of the super- 
stars are missing: Reggie Jackson is 
occupied with his classic autos, Jim 
Palmer with his underwear, Pete 
Rose with hawking his tarnished 
name. But enough good ole boys of 
summer are participating to help 
ease the winter of discontent every 
baseball addict endures between 
the last out of the World Series and 
the first bud of spring training. 
They will also be tapping the 
deep font of goodwill toward aging 
sports idols. The American male 
wants to keep seeing athletes do 
what they once did best. In golf, the 
senior circuit earns more money 
| than the entire women’s tour. For- 
mer tennis aces draw big crowds in 
their own slots at the major tourna- 
ments. Boxing, aside from Mike Ty- 
son’s bum-of-the-month festival, is 
one big Over the Hill Gang. Last 
week’s waltz between Sugar Ray 
Leonard, 33, and Roberto Duran, 
38, was the top-grossing fight in his- 
tory. Next month George Foreman, 
now bigger than Mount Rushmore 
and twice as old, will face perennial 
white heavyweight Gerry Cooney. 
Someone will get hurt—probably 
the first one who throws a punch— 
and people will pay to watch. Like 
| rock ‘n’ roll, sports used to be a 
young man’s game. But with the 
graying of America, the Stones go 
rolling on, and geriatric jocks are 
big business. 
Well, maybe not big Senior 
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The latest geriatric jocks are (creak, groan) baseball players 


Baseball business. The eight S.P.B.A. own- 
ers, cach of whom staked a_ reported 
$850,000 for the first season, are not expect- 
ing quick profits. With some games attract- 
ing as few as 100 paying customers, a team 
or two may fold before the scheduled Feb- 
ruary play-offs. The players, whose salaries 
average $23,000, won't get rich either. But 
what they want is to prove, to themselves 
and others, that there is life after Fan Ap- 
preciation Day. “Hell,” says ex-Yankee 
Graig Nettles in the S.P.B.A. yearbook, “if I 
can stay in baseball, | may never have to 
grow up.” The same goes for the fan, espe- 
cially at long distance. Just checking 
S.P.B.A. stats in USA Today keeps the faith- 
ful in touch with the game’s liturgy. To catch 
a Senior game on a remote radio signal—to 
hear “Bobby Bonds now batting against 








Age’s humiliations: the St. Petersburg Pelicans stretch out 
the kinks, top; West Palm Beach's Rivers and Joe Minceberg 











Rollie Fingers”—is to be time-warped into 
any fan’s favorite baseball era: Back When. 

And to see a game in person is to watch 
The Natural replayed in super slo-mo, but 
often only the outtakes. Mopey grounders 
duck under the gloves of groaning short- 
stops. The 90 ft. between bases can loom 
like a C-5A runway when a Senior tries 
stretching a single into a double—except 
that outfielders frequently concede the ex- 
tra base on elusive fly balls. The players, as 
considerate of their team’s equipment 
manager as they are of their own vulnera- 
ble bodies, rarely dirty their uniforms with 
stabs at a circus catch or a headfirst steal. 
They know that those feats of reckless 
grace are mostly memories. 

Age inflicts its cunning humiliations on 
any sportsman’s skills. At times gravity takes 
its toll too. Though an S.P.B.A. locker room 
reveals plenty of movie-star musculature, 
other athletes have surrendered to paunch 
lines. Wags assert that you can’t tell the 
players from the sportswriters. “A good 
team from the rookie leagues could beat 
some of the Seniors,” says Jim 
Brown, a Tougaloo, Miss., college 
professor and an aficionado of mi- 
nor league baseball. “These guys 
2 don’t have the speed or the hunger.” 

Maybe not, but if enough fans 
get hungry, it won't matter. Propo- 
nents of all-weather, all-age base- 
ball can take heart from the rallying 
cry of Cy Young winner Vida Blue, 
now with the St. Lucie Legends: 
“Hey, the majors will become our 
minor leagues.” Or fans can sit back 
in the Florida sun and enjoy not the 
best baseball but a whole lot of it. 
On that midweek afternoon in Bra- 
denton, the visiting West Palm 
Beach Tropics put on a big-league 
display of power and wiles. Mickey 
Rivers, spark plug of the last Yan- 
kee team to win a World Series, 
slapped six comely hits, though he 
@ was hurt and hobbling. Ron Wash- 
ington, late of the Minnesota 
Twins, bopped two of the Trops’ 
five home runs. The manager, 
cranky Dick Williams, chugged 
onto the field to dispute a close play 
at first base and informed the um- 
pire, “I’m secin’ ‘em a helluva lot 
better than you're callin’ °em.” 

By the eighth inning the line 
score looked like bowling frames; 
West Palm led the Explorers 22-13. 
Yet the local fans stayed put, stok- 
ing their enthusiasm with valiant 
quips as the game got further out of 
reach. When it ended, after three 
hours of ramshackle thrills, some- 
one gaily shouted, “Let's play two!” 
The Senior Leaguers might not be 
up to it, but the hot-stove leaguers 
will never be tired of watching. 
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All Fall Down 


Nobody's perfect, not even if she’s been a 
faultless Olympian. It turns out that NADIA 
COMANECI’S impetuous defection from Ru- 
mania was more than a flight to freedom: she 
vaulted into the arms of a Florida roofer named 
Constantin Panait, who happens to have a wife 
and four kids. Nadia, 28, wants to make a mov- 
ie about her escape, but the impolitic affair 
with Panait, whom she met at a party back 
home two years ago, may have its price. Spon- 
sors who could ensure her financial future pre- 
fer their sports stars to be squeaky clean. 


Dirty Blues 


Democrats know no one can 
get down and dirty like G.o.P. 
Chairman Lee Atwater. His 
tactics in last year’s presiden- 
tial campaign had them sing- 
ing the blues. But then, that’s 
his favorite kind of music. On 
weekends Atwater, who 
played with a soul band in 
high school and has been at it 
ever since, has been flying to 
Nashville to record his first 
album, with R. and B. greats 
B.B. King and Isaac Hayes 
Proceeds from the album, set 
for release early next year, 
will go to charity. And a-one 
and a-two: “J woke up this 
didn't shine. 

Democrats, and 


morning, sun 
Scared six 
now I feel fine.” 
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BY EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Getting the 
Football Spirit 


“| don’t have a system,” explains 
SISTER MARIE LOUISE, 89, a | 
Washington nun who has won na- 
tional attention by her uncannily 
accurate picks of the winners of 
National Football League games. 

“| read the newspapers. If | get a 
hunch, | stick with it. Of course,! | 
do pray and ask the Holy Spirit for | 
help.” That seems to work divine- | 
ly. Onalocal TV program that asks 
guests for N.F.L. predictions, the 
Visitation nun, who once played 
basketball and baseball, has so far 
bested the secular guessers. 
Along with the mother superior, a 
fellow football fan, the sister fol- 
lows the sport on the convent TV. 
Has she made a pick for the Super 
Bowl? Only heaven knows. 





Eeek! A Geek 


Being a nerd isn't supposed 
to be fun, but Harvard junior 
Jeremy Kahn may change that 
He has founded a campus 
group called SONG (Society 
of Nerds and Geeks) and has 
preached the gospel of nerdi 
ness in such forums as CBS 
This Morning and the Wall 
Street Journal. Who might be 
a patron saint for SONG? Per 
haps Mikhail Gorbachev, who, 
Kahn says, is both a nerd (stu- 
dious) and a geek (noncon 
formist). Math major Kahn's 
“classwork is faltering” be 
cause of SONG. Is he in dan 
ger of becoming that nemesis 
of all nerds, a BMOC? 
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if | Had a Hammer 


Angered by the outdoor mural in Washington, a group of blacks took 
a sledgehammer to it. So why didn’t they like How Ya Like Me Now? 
Could it be because it showed JESSE JACKSON as a blond, blue- 
eyed white man? Inspecting the damage last week, Jackson said the 
artist didn’t intend “to disfigure me. The painting was designed to 
force people to think.” If it were up to him, Jackson says, he would 
put the painting back on display —with the sledgehammer beside it. 
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Theater 


Having a Hell of a Time 


When Satan takes the stage, audiences ces wind up with angelic smiles 





BY WILLIAM A. HENRY III 
is company may not be much esteemed 


H in heaven, but, from Eve onward, mere 
mortals have found Satan a singularly se- 
ductive fellow—spookily charming, mor- 
dantly funny, even sexy in a sulphur-scented 
way. Writers have been especially beguiled, 
from Marlowe and Milton to Shaw and Ste- 
phen Vincent Benét. Indeed, while putting 
God on display as a character is normally a 
guarantee of literary disaster, it sometimes 
seems that stories about his arch-opposite 
just can’t miss. Presumably there is a sound 
theological basis for all this: virtue could 
hardly be considered virtuous if it were also 
indisputably fun, while a patently offensive 
Old Nick would have trouble procuring the 
ruin of souls. 

Some playwrights, like Shel Silverstein 
in The Devil and Billy Markham, presume 
that Mr. Scratch has nothing to teach man- 
kind: the sensible response is to spot the 
fiend’s tricks and escape perdition, Other 
dramatists, like David Mamet in Bobby 
Gould in Hell, recall that Beelzebub is a 
fallen angel and reckon he must be some- 
thing of a moral philosopher. Both authors 
seem to think nothing could be more in- 
structive than a sojourn in Hades to en- 
hance the remainder of a life back on 
earth. They give that opportunity not only 
to the title characters of their two one-act 
plays but also, vicariously, to audiences ina 
double bill that opened last week at New 
York City’s Lincoln Center. 

Billy Markham is a talking blues about a 
failed songwriter who decides the devil 





Confessions: Goldstein, top, and Williams 


Given a second chance, sinners seek a third. 


could not possibly be any worse than the 
music publishers and producers who have 
thwarted his career. A gambler, boozer, 
womanizer and general hellion, Markham 
tosses away eternity in exchange for a sin- 
gle, futile roll of the dice, then squanders 
what repricves are offered in unrepentant 
revelry. He nonetheless stumps Satan 
twice, escaping the first time and settling 
down the second time into a perverse sort 
of domestic bliss. Markham’s good-ole-boy 











MARRIED. Elizabeth Morgan, 42, the plastic 
surgeon who spent 25 months in jail for re- 
fusing to disclose the whereabouts of her 
child, and federal judge Paul R. Michel, 48; 
both for the second time; in Washington. 
In 1987 Morgan defied a court order from 
Judge Herbert Dixon Jr. permitting her ex- 
husband Eric Foretich an unsupervised 
visit with their daughter Hilary, now 7. 
Morgan, claiming that he had been sexual- 
ly abusing the girl, placed Hilary in hiding 
and was charged with civil contempt. She 
was released last September. 


DIED. May Swenson, 76, poet and co-win- 
ner of the Bollingen Prize in 1981; in 
Ocean View, Del. Her spare, playful verse 
has been widely anthologized. Her works 
include New and Selected Things Taking 
Place and Poems to Solve. 


75 


; - Milestones — 


DIED. John Payne, 77, pameCi pwediig 
man of the 1930s, ’40s and *50s; in Malibu, 
Calif. His most famous role was that of the 
idealistic attorney in Miracle on 34th Street 
who helps a department-store Santa Claus 
prove that he really is Kris Kringle. 

Award 


DIED. Frances Bavier, 86, Emmy 


winning actress best remembered as Aunt 


Bee on TV's The 
Siler City, N.C. 


Andy Griffith Show; in 


DIED. Sammy Fain, 87, prolific Broadway 
and Hollywood composer; in Los Angeles. 
Fain won Oscars for Love ls a Many Splen- 
dored Thing and Secret Love. His other hits 
include Let a Smile Be Your Umbrella, Dear 
Hearts and Gentle People, Tender Is the 
Night and the classic World War II ballad 


I'll Be Seeing You. 
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| world view is distasteful: women are treat- 





ed as property, and both defeats of the dev- 
il depend on the notion that homosexuality 
is a fate worse than damnation. But Silver- 
stein’s script, told in verse with occasional 
bursts of music, is rowdy and rousing and 
raunchily uproarious, especially in a song 
about a gala party where saints and sinners 
mingle (“Richard III is comparing his 
hump with Quasimodo’s”). The sole per- 
former, as both Markham and his demonic 
adversary, is Dennis Locorriere, erstwhile 
singer-songwriter of the pop group Dr. 
Hook. His energy is boundless, his timing 
flawless, his depravity seemingly bottom- 
less in this bewitching romp. 

Mamet's wil at first appears equally 
prankish—the stage is ablaze with hellfire 
and brimstone, aroar with howls and explo- 
sions, and the devil’s chief clerk (Steve 
Goldstein) doggedly keeps trying to tell a 
“two Jews in a bar” joke—but he has more 
serious matters in mind. His subject is how 
to live morally in this world rather than 
penitently in the next, and the dynamic 
that fascinates him is why people make ex- 
cuses, time and again, rather than attempt 
to be better. The title character, played by 
Treat Williams, is the conscience-pricked 
but ultimately expedient movie executive 
depicted in Mamet's Speed-the-Plow. 
Gould is called on the netherworld carpet 
for seduction and abandonment of a wom- 
an who, when summoned to testify, proves 
insufferable even to the great adversary. 
Mamet may mistrust all women—his essay 
“True Stories of Bitches” featured his 
mother, sister and wife —but this shrew is a 
giddyingly specific blend of utter unreason 
and serene self-righteousness. Still, her 
sins pointedly do not excuse Bobby's. Ma- 
met may josh about the devil but plainly 
believes in evil—and finds it entrenched in 
the heart of man. a 





DIED. Stan Price, 90, denizen of Alaska’s 
Admiralty Island, which has the world’s 
largest concentration of brown bears; in 
Juneau. Known as “the bear man of Pack 
Creek,” Price appeared to have a special 
rapport with the huge creatures, moving 
fearlessly among them with only a walk- 
ing stick for protection. He was the 
subject of many articles and television 
documentaries. 


DIED. Harland Bartholomew, 1()0), dean of 
American city planners; in Clayton, Mo. 
An early critic of decentralization who 
warned against the decay of America’s in- 
ner cities, Bartholomew planned more 
than 500 communities. He worked for 
Presidents Hoover, Roosevelt and Eisen- 
hower, and helped design the nation’s first 
network of national highways. 
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V. RASTELL!—NIPPON TV CORP 





ritics scoffed when computers were 

first enlisted to help restore Michelan- 
gelo’s magnificent frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel. What could an electronic filing sys- 
tem in some Vatican basement contribute 
to the painstaking, labor-intensive task of 
liberating one of the world’s largest and 
most famous paintings from nearly 500 
years of accumulated grime and murky 
glue? But the computer—an Apollo work- 
station programmed to map every curve 
and crack down to the last millimeter 
proved so indispensable that it was installed 
20 meters (65 ft.) above the ground, on the 
main scaffold, where it put a wealth of data 
about the frescoes at the master restorer’s 



























Old Masters, New Tricks | 


Italy has become the capital of computerized art restoration 


fingertips. Today man and machine labor 
side by side, only an arm’s length from Mi- 
chelangelo’s original brushstrokes. 

The Sistine Chapel project was a break- 
through that made believers of the skeptics. 
Even the Vatican’s chief restorer, Gianluigi 
Colalucci, concedes that future computers 
will recall in an instant visual information 
that used to require years of research, in- 
cluding, he adds with a laugh, “the errors 
we are making now.” But more important, 
the restoration marked the beginning of the 
Italian art establishment's love affair with 
technology. Nowadays, computers linked 
up to gamma-ray detectors, infrared cam- 
eras and thermographic sensors are turning 





INFRARED EYES 
A false-color infrared analysis of 
Giorgione’s La Tempesta reveals details, 
inset, painted over by the artist nearly 

500 years ago 
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ELECTRONIC 
FRESCOES 


High above the floor of the 
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up in art-restoration projects all 
across Italy, from the vast ruins 
of Pompeii to the crowded work- 
shops of Venice. In tasks ranging 
from simple cataloging to ad- 
vanced image processing, the 
new technology not only is mak- 
ing restoration more manage- 
able but also is helping solve 
some of the oldest mysteries of 
art history. 
In the past, technological ad- 
vances in art have moved from 
the new world to the old, as 
when computer techniques de- 
veloped by NASA to enhance sat- 
ellite photos were adapted for use on the 
| works of the old masters. That flow has, to 
| some extent, been reversed. With a major 
portion of the world’s ancient art treasures 
| located inside its borders, Italy has become 
| the capital of high-tech restoration. Ex- 
| perts from such citadels of art as the Lou- 
vre, the Getty Museum and the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art are making pilgrimages 
to Italy to see how it is done in Rome, not 
to mention Venice, Milan and Florence. 
The technology that most fascinates 
| visitors is a method for peering below the 
| surface of a finished artwork and analyzing 
the various layers of paint it contains. The 
technique, computerized infrared reflec- 
toscopy, is based on the fact that some pig- 
ments that reflect light in the visible range 
(like cadmium red) are more or less trans- 
parent to infrared light. By looking 
through these layers, art historians can 
catch glimpses of the artist’s original 
handiwork: rough sketches, repaintings 
and the occasional erasure. Other tech- 
niques, notably X-ray analysis, had been 
used in the past. The major advantage of 
using a computer with a video display 
screen is that the artwork can be superim- 
posed over the infrared image, making the 
slightest differences easily visible. 
cis has become a veritable third eye for 
restorers and art historians. Paolo Spez- 
zani, a Venetian radiologist who pioneered 
the technique with Olivetti, has applied it 
to hundreds of familiar paintings, some- 
times with startling results. In one case, an 
examination of Titian’s Albertini Madonna 
and Child turned up a praying saint hiding 
under the baby’s chubby legs. In another 
instance, the procedure helped prove that 
the so-called Sketchbook of Raphael, long 
thought to be a 17th century copy, actually 
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Youthair® 
restores natural looking color to qray 
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TIME’s service to its readers doesn't only 
include over 60 years of excellence in 
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entails ensuring that its readers receive 
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TIME 
COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


How Far Will Your Talent Take You? 


TIME Magazine would like to help you find out. For the fourth year, 
TIME is conducting a national search for college juniors who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their academic excellence and, more impor- 
tantly, exceptional achievement outside the classroom. 


Twenty winners will be selected and each will receive the following: 





%* $3,000 in achievement awards money 


% An invitation to the awards dinner in New York hosted by TIME 
and Volkswagen 


* An all-expense paid trip to New York City 
%* A day with the editorial staff of TIME 


Deadline: February 1, 1990. 


Fill out an application today. Details at your dean’s office, your local Volks- 
wagen dealership or call 1-800-523-5948 (in PA 1-800-637-8509). 





Sponsored by Volkswagen 
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did contain early 16th century drawings 
from Raphael’s Umbrian school that had 
been later covered over in ink. 

Sometimes the simplest application of 
the computer, as an electronic archive, is 
the most effective. At Pompeii, experts 
from Fiat and IBM, aided by more than 
100 young workers, cataloged thousands of 


frescoes and mosaics scattered over 36,000 | 


hectares (89,000 acres) of the Vesuvius val- 
ley. Result: a computerized map that 
makes a great deal of art history instantly 
accessible. Says Aldo Todini, IBM’s oper- 
ating director for the project: “If you see a 
house on the map, you can go into that 
house, go right up to a wall, ask the com- 
puter what’s painted on it and see the fres- 
co in living color.” 

Computer operators at the Sistine Cha- 


pel can call up a vast library of information | 


for every square meter of fresco, from the 
location of weakening areas to the curves 
of the artist’s underlying sketches. On the 
screen, green lines mark the beginning and 
end of each day’s work for Michelangelo, 
providing historians with a graphic record 
of his progress as he struggled to master 
the art of painting face upward in soft plas- 
ter. It took him an exhausting 29 days to do 
15 square meters (18 sq. yds.) of The Flood, 
even with several helpers. By the time he 
reached The Creation of the Sun and Moon, 


however, he could cover the same space in | 


seven days without any help at all. 


rt-restoration computers in Italy have 
become nearly as ubiquitous as mas- 
terpieces. In Bologna’s Church of Santa 
Maria della Vita, a computer analysis of 
body postures showed art historians how to 
piece together a disassembled 15th century 
terra-cotta sculpture of Christ and _ six 
grieving figures. In Rome a computer has 
created a perfect electronic “mold” of the 
bronze statue of Marcus Aurelius. Says 
Giorgio Accardo, head of the physics lab at 
Italy's Central Institute for Restoration: 
“The idea is to put Italy’s artworks on a 
computer disk so that if somebody chops 
off an arm or a leg, we can re-create it.” 
But even the smartest computer cannot 
decide what to do with the information it 
gathers. An analysis of Tintoretto’s Paradi- 
so uncovered a coat of arms that had been 
painted over with a cloud, presumably by 
new owners. The decision to remove or not 
to remove was one that had to be made by 
art historians. (In the end, they decided to 
bring the coat of arms back to light.) The 
loincloths in the Sistine Chapel pose a 
trickier problem. Michelangelo's nude fig- 
ures in The Last Judgment so offended the 
prelates of the 16th centucy that they or- 
dered papal artists to cover the bodies with 
strips of cloth. An analysis of the underly- 


| ing layers makes it unlikely that the outer- 


wear will be removed, however. Before the 


| loincloths were added, Michelangelo’s 


original painting was physically scraped 
away. — By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by Cathy Booth/Rome 
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The Times Atlas of the World 
Seventh Comprehensive Edition 
for $2995 (Pub. price $149.95) 


The Compact Edition of 
The Oxford English Dictionary 
for $2795 (Pub. price $195) 


“The most complete, most scholarly dictio- 
nary of the English language"—The Christian 
Science Monitor. Through photoreduction, 
the original 13-volume set has been repro- 
duced in thistwo-volume Compact Edition. A 
Bausch & Lomb magnifying glass is included. 


York Times. The only atlas printed in 8 colors for clear 
reading of geographic and political features. This vol- 
ume contains 292 pages of color maps and a 277-page 
index with over 200,000 entries which include longi- 
tude and latitude—a feature ‘not offered in other 
atlases. Size: 18” x 12" Pages: 520. 





The Story of Civilization by Will and Ariel Durant 
for $2995 (Pub. prices total $335.45) 


“The best atlas now available in English.—The New 


For almost half a century Will and Ariel Durant 
traced the continuity of world history—the reli- 
gions and philosophies, the political and economic 
tides, the arts and sciences, the customs and 


conquests—to show the foundations of society 
today. A Book-of-the-Month Club exclusive for 
almost 50 years, the Durants’ illustrated master- 
work is history come alive. 





Shakespeare: 6 Great Tragedies 
for $19.95 (List prices total $179.60) 


Book-of-the-Month is proud to present 6 of 
Shakespeare's greatest tragedies: Hamlet, 
King Lear, Macbeth, Othello, Romeo and 
Julietand Julius Caesar, Paul Scofield, Ralph 
Richardson, Albert Finney, Dame Edith 
Evans, Claire Bloom, John Mills and many 
more of England’s most gifted Shakespear- 
ean actors perform memorably in complete 
readings of each play. 17 cassettes in all. 





Library of Great Poetry 

for $2795 (Pub. prices total $193.40) 
Some of the finest poetry ever written: 
evocative, eloquent, bitter, beautiful and 
wholly accessible to the modern reader. Here 
is a superb 7-volume set, featuring the col 
lected works of W.B. Yeats, Emily Dickinson, 
T.S. Eliot, Robert Frost and W.H. Auden, plus 
two splendid anthologies: The New Oxford 
Book of English Verse and The New Oxford 
Book of American Verse. 
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Tidings of Color and Joy 


An orchid at the Arctic Circle? A chair carved like a sunflower? A teapot shaped 
like a bellhop? These beauties to behold can be a gift to give 


Fantasy Furniture by Bruce M. Newman 
(Rizzoli; $50). A mythological mahogany bird to 
~s cradle an infant in 19th century 
: Russia; jolly Black Forest 
bears to serve as chair- 
backs; gilded Vene- 
tian settees with 
shell motifs to turn 
salons into grottoes: 
thus did the dreams 
of burghers and 
kings like Bavaria’s 
mad Ludwig II make 
chimeras real. 


\ 













2 
Chagall: The Rus- 
sian Years, 1907- 
1922 by Alek- 
sandr Kamensky 
(Rizzoli; $100). 
Like the figures in 
his paintings, Mare 
Chagall (1887-1985) 
floated over formal 
artistic boundaries. 
This book tracks his 
flight from the Rus- = 
sian village that gave 3 
him his themes and ? 
folk style to St. Pe- 3 
tersburg and beyond, 3 
where he reflected « 
his past in modern- § 
ism’s bright palette 3 
and broken planes. 





The Art of Florence by Glenn Andres, John =? 
M. Hunisak and A. Richard Turner (Abbe- 
ville; $385). The cradle of the Renaissance in 
glorious color and reverential grandeur—and 

at more than 25 Ibs, the lap breaker of the sea- 
son. There are no crowds of tourists to block the 
view and no shadowy churches to obscure it. 





: | ae eo 

Bonnettstown: A House in Ireland 
by Andrew Bush (Abrams; $37.50). 
Built near Kilkenny in 1737, this lime- 
stone manor house is revealed in 45 
magnificent color photographs. The 
rooms display the cluttered charm that 
only two centuries of daily use can bring. 
Bush revels in textures: flaking plaster, 
rubbed wood, well-worn carpets. This 
book celebrates old but ageless beauty. 


The World Wildlife Fund Book of : 
Orchids by Jack Kramer (Abbeville; = ¥ 
$65). Bursts of magenta, delicate pas- 3 
tel-tinged whites, a green so dark it is = 
nearly black. Blossoms fluted or’ 
fringed, mottled or striped, on plants 30 
ft. tall or pendulous stems dripping with 
30 flowers. Dazzling in its diversity, the 
orchid boasts some 35,000 wild species, 
found as far north as the Arctic Circle. 
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The Eccentric Teapot by Garth Clark 
(Abbeville; $29.95). Why pour your oolong 
from a plain pot when you can pour it out of 
Brooke Shields’ head? Whether they are 
teapots for art’s sake or art for the sake of 
taking tea, ceramics critic Clark has cata- 
loged the fun. The Kentucky Fried Teapot 
has the head of Colonel Sanders and the 
body of a plucked chicken. 


5 i 


Daily Life in the Forbidden City by Wan 
Yi, Wang Shuging and Lu Yanzhen 
(Viking; $75). As the Son of Heaven 
moved through his palaces, the Hall of Lu- 
minous Benevolence, the Gate of Divine 
Prowess, there was everywhere beauty 
to behold. The Palace Museum in Beijing 
has assembled a sumptuous record of this 
quotidian splendor. 


The Spirit of Folk Art 
by Henry Glassie 
(Abrams; $60). Indian 
brass horses share space 
with a New Mexican 
créche; an Irish dresser 
stands near an African 
apron; shadow puppets 
of China and Indo- 
nesia exchange greetings. 
Toys, dolls, samplers and 
flags show a striking simi- 
larity of expression and 
attention to detail. The 
Family of Man has never 
seemed smaller. 








Blinds & Shutters by Michael Cooper 
(Genesis/Hedley; $595). 
or arrivistes made the scene in 1960s London, 
Cooper was there, camera in hand. For those 
craving a (costly) glimpse of the time when the 
Beatles and the Stones ruled the realm—“For a 
few years then we were just flying,” recalls one 
of the bit players—comes this collection of 600 
works by their court photographer. 


Greek Revival America 
by Roger G. Kennedy 
(Stewart, Tabori & 
Chang; $85). Its title may 
suggest the morning after 
a fraternity party, but this 
dignified volume, by the 
director of the Smithsoni- 


an’s National Museum of 


American History, is 
about the 19th century ar- 
chitectural style whose 
graceful masses and col- 
umns (as at the White 
House) have become syn- 
onymous with national 
purpose and cohesion. 
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Lick 'Em, Stick 'Em 

by H. Thomas Steele (Abbe- 
ville; $19.95). Once upon an 
envelope (circa 1900 to 1930), 
posters were reduced to the size 
of postage stamps. Some were 
tiny comedies—a giraffe adver- 
tising neckwear, a pig promoting 
lard—others dazzling designs 
by Egon Schiele and Rockwell 
Kent. They became, says the 
lively text, “the common man’s 
art gallery,” and this homage de- 
serves the same stamp. 


Wherever the artists 











Shoes: Fashion and Fantasy by Colin McDowell 
(Rizzoli; $50). This lavish compendium is a fetishist’s 
playground. The author, well versed in historical trivia anc 
pop psychology, makes his breezy way from Cleopa- . 
tra’s sandals to Elvis’ blue suedes to Olden- 
burg’s Giant Gym Shoes. The trip will tickle 
your feet: “Hey there, cutes, put on 

your dancing boots.” ; 
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PRIORITY MAIE: EXPRESS MAIL SERVICE: 
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For those who wait until the For those who wait until the very 
week before Christmas to send last minute, there's Express Mail 
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Cinema 


Of Time and the River 


Coming to terms with bravery and tomfoolery 


DRIVING MISS DAISY 
Directed by Bruce Beresford 
Screenplay by Alfred Uhry 


BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 


t is the season when movies are 

ablaze with self-importance, 
urging us to contemplate, through 
various fictive metaphors, the 
great issues of our time. And, by 
the way, to spare some kindly 
thoughts for the high-mindedness 
of their makers and their worthi- 
ness for Oscar nominations. 

Such a metaphor is available 
in Driving Miss Daisy. If you look 
hard, you can find in this account 
of the 25-year relationship be- 
tween Daisy Werthan (Jessica 
Tandy), a genteel Southern, Jew- 
ish matriarch, and her black 
chauffeur, Hoke Colburn (Mor- 
gan Freeman), a microcosmic 
study of changing racial attitudes 
in a crucial time and place (Atlan- 
ta, circa 1948-73), What you will 
not find in this marvelously under- 
stated movie is overtly inspira- 
tional comments on that subject, 
broad sentimentality or the slight- 
est pomposity about its own mis- 
sion. In other words, Alfred 
Uhry’s adaptation of his Pulitzer- 
prizewinning play aspires more to 
complex observation of human 
behavior than to simple moralism 
about it. Precisely because it has 
its priorities straight, it succeeds 
superbly on both levels. 

Director Bruce Beresford’s 
tone is cool and shadowy—like 
Miss Daisy’s fine old house. Hoke 
is introduced into it by her son 
Boolie (Dan Aykroyd, displaying 
full credentials as an actor), when at 72 
Miss Daisy careers her car into a neigh- 
bor’s yard. She has objections, suspicions. 
She harbors—yes—more racial prejudice 
than she has ever been forced to admit. 

But Hoke is a wise and patient man. 
And Miss Daisy is a woman worthy of 
those qualities. She may be comically set in 
her small ways, but she casts a shrewd cye 
on her immediate world. As she ages, that 
world shrinks, so that Hoke looms ever 
larger within it. As a result, she is forced to 
think harder about the growing civil rights 
struggle than she might otherwise have. An 
encounter with menacing red-neck cops on 
a country road, the bombing of her syna- 
goguc, a distant but moving exposure to 











Tandy and Freeman in Daisy; Broderick in Glory 


Confronting custom—and prejudice —across the ages. 


the force of Martin Luther King Jr.’s ora- 
tory all have their effect on her. But mostly 
it is the simple presence of a good man that 
grants her age’s greatest benison, expand- 
ing rather than shrinking her humanity. 
One cannot speak too highly of the sub- 
tlety that two great actors, Freeman and 
Tandy, bring to their roles. Or of the faith 
that Beresford places in their ability to 
convey large emotions through an ex- 
change of glances in a rearview mirror. Or 
of his trust in a script that speaks most clo- 
quently through silences and indirection 
All, finally, have placed their faith in the 
audience’s ability to read their delicately 
stated work with the responsiveness it de- 
serves. It would be ashame to failthem. 
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GLORY 
Directed by Edward Zwick 
Screenplay by Kevin Jarre 


t just slips under the wire as the first 

large-scale Civil War film of the dec- 
ade. And it may be the last of the millen- 
nium, so far out of favor (and economic 
viability) have historical epics of all kinds 
fallen. Maybe one’s good response to 
Glory derives from the sheer novelty of 
the thing and from admiration for the 
producers’ gumption in flinging it in the 
face of the movie audience’s indifference 
to the pretelevised past. 

But not entirely. For the specific his- 
torical events the film narrates—the for- 
mation, training and terrible blooding in 
battle of the 54th Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, the first black fighting unit enlisted 
in the Union cause—are little known yet 
resonant with high symbolic significance. 
The 54th, led by an idealistic 25-year-old 
white man, Colonel Robert Gould Shaw 
(Matthew Broderick skillfully blending 
shyness and tenacity), had to fight to 
fight. Their white comrades-in-arms were 
full of contemptuous prejudice against 
them, and the high command was afraid 
to arm black men who had their own bit- 
ter racial grievances (many were runaway 
slaves). 

Yet precisely because of their lowly 
status, these men had a more than usual- 
ly powerful need to assert their manhood 
through deadly exertion. Glory is at its 
best when it shows their proud embrace 
of 19th century warfare at its most brutal. 
Director Edward Zwick graphically dem- 
onstrates the absurdity of lines of soldiers 
slowly advancing across open ground, 
shoulder to shoulder, in the face of with- 
ering rifle volleys and horrendous can- 
nonade. The fact that the 54th finally 
achieves respect (and opens the way for 
other black soldiers) only by losing half 
its number in a foredoomed assault on 
an impregnable fortress underscores this 
terrible and brutal irony. 

Kevin Jarre’s script makes no direct 
comment on these matters, and a squad of 
fine actors ground the film in felt reality: 
Denzel Washington is a proud and badly 
misused troublemaker; Driving Miss Dai 
sy’s Morgan Freeman a steadying influ- 
ence; Andre Braugher a Harvard student 
who finds Emersonian idealism of small 
help in mastering the bayonet. It is the 
movie's often awesome imagery and a 
bravely soaring choral score by James 
Horner that transfigure the reality, grant- 
ing it the status of necessary myth. Broad, 
bold, blunt, Glory is everything that a film 
like Miss Daisy, all nuance and implication, 
is not, But arriving together, they somehow 
hearten: they widen the range of our re- 
sponses to what remains the central issue 
of our past, our present, our future. — R.S. 
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Cinema 


BLAZE 
Directed and Written by Ron Shelton 


1 t was an affair made in tabloid heaven: 
stripteaser Blaze Starr (“Miss Sponta- 
neous Combustion, and I do mean bust- 
ion!”’) and Earl K. Long, fine Governor of 
the great state of Louisiana. Long was too 
full of his princely power to be discreet 


about his indiscretions. Blaze could have 
told him—and in this lengthy, clever, de- 
pressing film she does—that “your politi- 


cal instincts are clouded by the aroma of 
my perfume.” By 1959, when Long’s cam- 
paign slogan was the forthright “I ain’t 
| crazy,” his liaison with the stripper was as 
controversial as his tax evasion and sup- 
port for Negro voting rights. He lost. It was 


a little American tragedy, played as farce. 
Ron Shelton (Bull Durham) directs 
Blaze with plenty of pungent wit, but froma 


The holidays aren't the same without 


J&B Scotch Whisky. Bl 
To send a gi 


PLANET Of THEYEA AR 


Newman and Davidovich: washed away 


high, disinterested view. He never gets 


Who on earth 
proaches Eat from the outside to, a WillBtae) eles 


growly-bear clown who doesn’t realize he’s 
King Lear. Lolita Davidovich, making the *) 
most of her first big break, plays Blaze as a p Blelel eart . 
sensible, loving career gal with an overripe 
body. But the picture is not mainly about 
sex or even love; it is about arm aging man’s Watch CN N 
loss of sexual, political and personal power. 

The film ends with a great shot. Blaze 
walks out of the state house where Earl’s plale be tals first 
corpse lies, and the camera ascends to take 
in Long’s old domain. Randy Newman’s 
poignant song Louisiana 1927—a cracker’s fe) I ) aol the 1, M 


lament about a devastating flood—reaches 


its apogee of symphonic paranoia with the 

line “They're tryin’ to wash us away.” Just 

then, the camera discovers the Mississippi 

roaring past, washing away Earl and his Join TIME and CNN fora 
wily, wild, pre-TV tradition of Southern compelling encounter with the most 
politics. What has happened down there is influential person of 1989 
that the wind has changed, and for its last 

three minutes Blaze finds potent film poet- I 

ry to express that change. The rest of the on tales sic 
movie lacks Earl's heroic craziness. And Saturday. Dec. 23.9PM 

the stars could use a dose of Blaze’s spon- = SR te ees KOA 
taneous combustion. — By Richard Corliss Sunday, Dec. 24, 1:30 PV 

















Essay 
Richard Nixon 


Should the U.S. Help Gorbachev? 


he headline over a recent editorial in the New York Times 

proclaimed, THE COLD WAR IS OVER. President Bush has 
rightly taken issue with that statement. But as the “spirit of 
Malta” washes over the West, he may soon find that he is a 
very lonely member of a virtually silent minority. On all sides 
we hear that Western ideas have won and that Communism 
has been defeated. And yet a Communist named Gorbachev is 
the most popular man in Europe. 

Let us take a close look at this new international superstar. 
As a Communist he is publicly dedicated not to renouncing 
Marxism, like millions of demonstrators in Eastern Europe, 
but to rejuvenating it. He is a proud Russian nationalist. He 
likes power, knows how to use it and wants to keep it. His po- 
litical reforms, glasnost, are totally inadequate compared with 
a free society. But compared with what the Soviet people had 
before, the changes are breathtaking. His economic reforms, 
perestroika, have been an abject failure. For example, in the 
ten years of Deng Xiaoping’s economic re- 
forms, the per capita income of the Chinese 
people has doubled. In the five years of Gor- 
bachev’s rule, the per capita income of the 
Russian people has gone down. But while 
Gorbachev has only marginally changed the 
Soviet Union, he has profoundly changed 
the world, simply by saying what many in the 
West want to hear after generations of Sovi- 
et intransigence. 

Rather than just applauding whar he has 
done, let us examine why. When Gorbachev 
came to power he found he was presiding 
over a military superpower and a Third 
World economic power. His clients in Cuba, 
Viet Nam, Ethiopia, Angola and Nicaragua 
required huge subsidies. Afghanistan was 
costing lives as well as money. In Eastern 
Europe the explosive forces of dissent were building danger- 
ously, The stagnant Soviet economy was falling further and 
further behind the West. Gorbachev's only option was to re- 
form at home and retrench abroad. 

For two years, he temporized, trying to get a bad system to 
work better by eliminating drunkenness, corruption and inef- 
ficiency. This policy failed, so he adopted bolder reforms. His 
purpose was not to abandon Communism but to save it. Ironi- 
cally, by doing so he has become the darling of Western intel- 
lectuals and pundits. 

As we would with any other master politician, we should 
look at Gorbachev's deeds as well as his words. One example is 
Soviet military power. He still spends 20% of his gross nation- 
al product on defense, compared with 6% in the U.S. He has 
modernized all three legs of the Soviet strategic nuclear triad. 
Soviet superiority in tanks, chemical weapons and combat air- 
craft has been maintained and in some cases increased. The 
Soviet Union’s military might is greater now than when Gor- 
bachev came to power. Even if he has been sounding to some 
hopeful ears like a dove, his bristling talons still make him look 
like a hawk. 

Many observers say he inspired the changes under way in 
Eastern Europe. Some even say he encouraged them. Most ig- 
nore that it was Western ideals, combined with the failure of 
Communist ideals he still defends and opposition to Sovict 
domination he represents, which brought millions into the 











streets. It is true that he could have repressed the demonstra- 
tions, but it might not have worked and would have inevitably 
derailed his brilliant diplomatic blitzkrieg aimed at psycholog- 
ically disarming the West. Instead, he is now getting credit for 
developments he could not contain. 

Should we help Gorbachev? If so, how? 

A leading foreign policy analyst concluded bluntly, “We 
should help those in the Soviet Union who are doing the right 
thing.” But is Gorbachev really a convert to those ideals we 
consider the “right things”—political pluralism, individual 
rights and a free-market economy? Whoever believes that will 
believe Santa Claus is bringing my grandchildren the $150 
Nintendo sets I am buying them for Christmas. 

Gorbachev has changed, but it is a change of the head, not 
the heart. At a time when he is using his head, we should not 
lose ours. In providing help for Gorbachev, we should adhere 
to a fundamental principle. If his ultimate goal is to make life 
better for the Soviet people, we should help 
him. But we should not help him if his ulti- 
mate goal is to make life more difficult for 
the West by using Western subsidies to build 
an economically and militarily stronger Sovi- 
et Union with the same aggressive foreign 
policy. 

His economic reforms will not work un- 
less they are radically expanded. As Andrei 
Sakharov put it, “In the absence of radical 
reforms in the Soviet system, credits and 
technological aid will only prop up an ailing 
system and delay the advent of democracy.” 

What will work? Only policies the West 
takes for granted but that could weaken Gor- 
bachev's grip on power—lifting price con- 
trols, encouraging more entreprencurism, de- 
centralizing economic decision making. 

If the reforms do go far enough to work, it is still not in our 
interest to help Gorbachev unless his foreign policy becomes 
less aggressive. Even as he issues calls for “new thinking,” So- 
viet power is being applied against American interests in Af- 
ghanistan and El Salvador and for propping up anti-American 
regimes in Cuba, Nicaragua, North Korea and Libya. When 
Gorbachev asks the U.S. to help pay for perestroika, we should 
insist he pay for it himself by cutting his budgets for defense 
and foreign adventures. 

Is Gorbachev “for real’’? Let us look again at the edito- 
rial page of the New York Times: “One week ago Russia 
came of age. She allowed her people all the fun and trap- 
pings of a real election—voting not publicly by show of 
hands but in private in red-curtained booths behind closed 
doors.” Most people would assume that editorial had been 
written about Gorbachev's Russia in 1989. In fact, it was 
written about Stalin’s Russia in the 1930s. Gorbachev is cer- 
tainly not a Stalinist, but he is also just as certainly not a 
Jeffersonian democrat. We should examine his motives just 
as coldly as he is examining ours. 

I do not question his sincerity. He is profoundly sincere in 
wanting to rescue the Soviet system from a terminal illness. He 
has been bold and courageous in pursuing that goal. We 
should help him—but only if his reforms go far enough to have 
a chance to succeed and if, as a result, the Sovict Union be- 
comes less repressive at home and less aggressive abroad. # 
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